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in this tssue 


WORLD MISSIONS 

February has been designated by the 
General Assembly as the month for 
emphasizing World Missions. “Our 
Reason for Being,” by Rowena Mc- 
Cutchen, is an article everyone ought 
to read. Other articles from our mis- 
sionaries in different stations are scat- 
tered throughout the magazine. Let us 
be informed about the power of the 
Gospel as it is taught around the 
world. 


WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 


March 5 is the day of prayer for 
Christians around the world. Survey 
presents a feature on it as an inspira- 
tion for churches to plan and prepare 
an appropriate service in 1954. Es- 
pecially does this day remind us of 
the fellowship of those who serve 
Christ in different tongues and nations. 


“O Thou, by whom we come to God, 
The Life, the Truth, the Way; 

The path of prayer Thyself hast trod: 
Lord, teach us how to pray!” 


BIRTHDAY OFFERING 


The picture at right, showing Dr. 
Alexander and Mr. Ohl, represents our 
interest in the Protestant Radio Center 
in Atlanta, which is one of the causes 
to receive the Women’s Birthday 
Offering this year. This month Good- 
land Indian Orphanage and Guerrant 
Presbytery, the other two projects, 
are featured. 





“Praying Hands,” by Durer 
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Men and Women Hail New Kind of 





Sickness and Accident Policy 


No Reduction in Benefits Regardless of Age 





Costs Only $12 a Year—Down Payment $25° 
Ages 60 to 69 Only $18 a Year—Ages 70 to 75 Only $24 a Year 


The older you are, the harder it is to get protection against 
financial worries that come when accident or sickness strikes. 
That’s why the reliable North American Accident Insurance 
Company of Chicago has issued a special policy for men or 
women up to 75 years of age. It helps meet sudden doctor 
and hospital bills—and the cost is only $12 a year for either 
men or women from 15 to 59 years old . . . only $18 a year 
from 60 to 69 years ... from ages 70 to 75 only $24 a year. 
These rates are guaranteed as long as the policy is continued 
in force. Easy payment plan if desired. 


No doctor’s examination required, merely your own state- 
ment as to your present health. If your policy is in effect at 
age 75, you may even continue it to age 80 at no further 
increase in premium. ABSOLUTELY NO REDUCTION 
IN BENEFITS REGARDLESS OF AGE. Protects you 24 
hours a day while in the United States, Alaska, Canada, 
Mexico, Central and South America. 


This is the popular, sound “SERIES 500” Limited Acci- 
dent and Sickness Policy which thousands of men and women 
are carrying, all over the country—it pays $25 a week for 
10 weeks for total disability resulting from certain specified 
accidents and sicknesses; AN ADDITIONAL $25 A WEEK 
for 4 weeks from the first day of disability, for accidents 
requiring hospital confinement; up to $25 cash for doctor 
bills (at the rate of $3 per visit) even for a minor accident 
such as a cut finger. In case of accidental death the policy 
pays $1,000.00 cash to your beneficiary. Accident benefits 
effective from date of policy. Sickness benefits effective 30 
days from date of policy. All disability benefits are paid 
directly to you to use any way you wish. 


In addition, the policy covers many sicknesses including 
pneumonia, cancer, diabetes, tuberculosis, polio, ulcer of 
stomach or intestines, and operation for removal of appendix, 
hemorrhoids, gall bladder, kidney and prostate, paying the 
weekly benefit after the first seven days of confinement to 
either home or hospital. 


This new policy also has a double indemnity feature cover- 
ing travel accidents. You receive $50 a week if disabled, by 
an accident in a bus, taxicab, train, subway or street car, and 
$75 a week if the accident requires hospital confinement. 
The death benefit increases to $2,000.00 if caused by a travel 
accident. 
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Your benefits are never reduced even though you are also 
insured in a Group Plan, Blue Cross or other Hopitalization 
Insurance. So if you are now a member of some worthy hospi- 
talization plan, you still need this additional protection. Only a 
small percentage of people are confined to a hospital, and even 
then only for a fraction of the time they are disabled. Most 
people—over 80%—are confined at home where hospitalization 
plans do not apply. Or, they are hospitalized for a few days or 
a week, then spend weeks of convalescence at home before they 
can go back to work again, The North American Policy pays 
specified benefits regardless of whether you are confined to your 
home or to a hospital. 


North American Accident Insurance Company of Chicago 
has been in business for more than a half century and is one 
of the leading insurance companies providing accident and 
sickness protection. We have paid over $63,000,000 in cash 
benefits to grateful policyholders when they needed help 
most. North American is licensed by the Insurance Depart- 
ments of all 48 states and the District of Columbia. 


Whatever your age, whether you are young or old, male 
or female, you need this sensible, necessary protection. Get 
full details about this new policy by sending for the reveal- 
ing booklet, “Cash or Sympathy.” The booklet is absolutely 
free. It will be mailed without charge or obligation of any 
kind. We suggest you get your free copy by mailing the 
coupon to Premier Policy Division, North American Acci- 
dent Insurance Co. of Chicago, 10 Commerce Court, Dept. 
411, Newark 2, New Jersey. 


' MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 





North American Accident Insurance Co. of Chicago ee 
' 10 Commerce Court, Dept. 411, Newark 2, New Jersey Siedles 


: Please mail me your FREE booklet, “CASH OR 
: SYMPATHY.” | understand there is absolutely no | 
| obligation of any kind. 


‘ NAME : 


‘ 
' 
oer ee eee 
































Our reason 


for being 


DP seitasanee HAS BEEN DES- 
IGNATED as the month in which we 
will concentrate on the work of our 
Church outside the borders of the 
United States. We used to call it 
“foreign” missions. Now we call it 
“world” missions. 

But when we think of the world 
we usually do not think of the Church 
or of missions. We think in terms of 
political activity, of economic prob- 
lems, of wars and threat of wars. Al- 
most all our reactions have to do with 
one idea. What is it going to mean 
to me or mine? Few of us have a 
“Christian world view,” trying to 
look at the world as God looks at it 
and responding to its turmoils and 
troubles as God has responded. 

Few of us look beyond the news- 
paper headlines and discover that 
there is a Church in the world, Christ 
Himself at work, healing the sick, 
freeing the enslaved, comforting the 
lonely and seeking the lost. Yet there 
is such a Church—in the most un- 
likely places. 

Korea, for instance! Her church 
buildings shattered, her Christian lead- 
ers killed, her families scattered and 
broken—cold, hungry, hopeless in the 
hands of her powerful neighbors. But 
from that stricken church rise spirits 
of dauntless faith and matchless cour- 
age, daring to hope because they be- 
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By ROWENA McCUTCHEN 
L. M. 


Board of World Missions 


lieve in God, the righteous loving 
Father and His risen living Christ. 


E atav OLD NATIONS FALL 
AND NEW NATIONS ARE IN THE MAKING. 
In Africa it was the Gospel of the 
Church of Christ that first brought 
hope to men the world considered 
less than men. Today there is a 
Church in Africa that is sending its 
representatives into the world to re- 
mind us that Christians must “do what 
is right” regardless of the cost, that 
Christ’s way of love and reconcila- 
tion is the only way to life. 

Whatever may have been the ex- 
tent of the “reservoir of good will” 
toward America discovered by Wen- 
dell Willkie, travelers throughout the 
world today discover that that reser- 
voir is drained very dry. Tourists, 
thoughtless and arrogant; business 
men, willing to take advantage of 
need or ignorance; food wasted and 
destroyed in the face of a starving 
world; munition stockpiled in the face 
of a frightened world; Hiroshima 
and the 38th Parallel—all these have 
made the nations—especially the small 
ones—fear and distrust us. 

There is only one thing that holds 
us together, and that is the Church. 
We may not be loved as Americans, 
or British, or Japanese, but Christians 
are loved as Christians the world 





McCutchen, Associate Educational Secretary, 


over, so that four. years ago repre- 
sentatives of the Church in many 
nations met together and said, “In 
spite of our differences, we intend to 
stay together.” 

Does that mean, then, that the out- 
reach work of the Church has been 
accomplished, that the missionary 
obligation of the Church is discharged 
and at an end? 


Tas QUESTION WAS SERI- 
OUSLY ASKED and seriously answered 
by representatives of the Church 
around the world in a meeting at 
Willingen, Germany, two years ago. 
Two hundred men and women, wor- 
shiping, studying, working together, 
came to certain conclusions. Among 
them are these: 

“Every country in the world is a 
mission field.” 

Dr. Charles W. Ranson, in his re- 
cent book, That the World May 
Know, calls attention to the fact that 
“The growth of population alone has 
increased immensely the dimensions 
of the missionary task. The spread 
of Christianity has been far outstripped 
by the fertility of the human race. 
Moreover, even in nominally Chris- 
tian lands, every generation needs to 
be evangelized afresh. There is no 
such thing as inherited Christianity. 
This is grimly underlined by the con- 
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“Go Forth and Preach,” painted by Eugene Burnand. Copyright New York Graphic 


Society. 


temporary divorce between religion 
and Western culture that has made 
every area a mission field. To suggest 
that the missionary task of the Church 
is ended because the Church is world- 
wide is to display a startling ignorance 
of the facts of life. There is a sense 
in which it is only really begin- 
ning.”* : : 


Ix THE LAST CENSUS WE 
WERE LISTED AS BEING 51°/, CHRISTIAN. 
But since those figures were com- 
piled thousands of babies have been 
born, children who must be brought 
into the knowledge of the love of 
Christ, who must each one give to 
Him their love and loyalty, or reject 
Him. In Japan one immediate pressing 
problem is what to do with hundreds 
of babies— G.I. babies whom nobody 
wants, no one loves. Who is going to 
convince them, and all of today’s 
babies, that God is a loving Father, 
and Christ the tender Shepherd? 

Another statement from Willingen 
is: 

“Every Christian society is a mis- 
sionary society.” Every group of 
Christians gathered together—the ses- 
sion, the diaconate, the women’s 
‘circle,’ the Men of the Church, the 

* From That the World May Know, by 


Charles W. Ranson. Used by permission of 
Friendship Press. 
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Youth Fellowship—if it be Christian, 
is a missionary society. This is their 
raison d’etre, their reason for being.” 


One OF THE THINGS THAT 
IS HAPPENING to us is that all that we 
do is known to the world. Our mis- 
sionaries have spoken convincingly of 
the family of God, composed of all 
those who are born into it through 
faith and baptism. Such children of 
God have been taught mutual love 
and helpfulness. Twenty years ago 
an African woman, looking at an 
American book, said, “The people of 
America must be awfully good, God 
has blessed them so.” But today, 
through radio, newspapers, and disil- 
lusioning visits, they have discovered 
that the people of America, even the 
Christian people, are not “awfully 
good” despite God’s blessings. The 
colored peoples of the world, most of 
them outside the Church, look at our 
all-white congregations in our beauti- 
ful, comfortable buildings, and great 
doubt grows greater.Can we love God 


OUR CHURCH has 381 missionaries in dis- 
tant lands, in eight fields—Congo (Africa), 
Brazil, Ecuador, Formosa, Japan, Korea, Mex- 
ico, and Portugal. 


and worship Him while we hate or 
ignore all those for whom He died 
who do not know Him? What is 
worship? Can we be comfortable in 
our worship when there are millions 
who have never heard of Him? What 
is our reason for being? 

The third statement is, “Every 
Christian is a missionary.” If he be 
Christian he is a missionary. This is 
our reason for being an individual. 

“The missionary movement of 
which we are a part has its source in 
the triune God Himself. Out of the 
depths of His love for us, the Father 
has sent forth His own beloved Son 
to reconcile all things to Himself. On 
the foundation of His work God sent 
forth His Spirit, the Spirit of Jesus, 
to empower us for the continuance of 
His mission as His witnesses and am- 
bassadors. 


“W 
E WHO HAVE BEEN 


CHOSEN IN CHRIST, reconciled to God 
through Him, made members of His 
body, sharers in His spirit, and heirs 
through hope of His Kingdom, are 
by these very facts committed to full 
participation in His redeeming mis- 
sion. There is no participation in 
Christ without participation in His 
mission to the world. That by which 
the Church receives its existence is 
that by which it is also given its 
world mission. ‘As the Father hath 
sent me, even so send I you.” (Wil- 
lingen ) 

“And we who testify and witness, 
do it, not because of some mandate 
from Him, but simply because He is 
who He is, and what He is to us. It 
may be questioned whether missions 
could be commanded any more than 
love can be. There is a commandment 
‘to love; but that order does not create 
love. Neither could our Lord’s com- 
mand create witness. If it were heard 
as effectual command, it would be be- 
cause the hearer was already ‘next to’ 
Christ and so responding to Him. The 
Great Commission is therefore better 
understood as a description of Chris- 
tian response than as a directive for 
Christian action.” (Why Missions?) 

The measure of the love of God 
for the world was the gift of His 
Son. The measure of the love of 
Christ for the world was the Cross. 
The measure of our love for God in 
Christ must be in the expression of 
our humble and compassionate love 
for all men everywhere. END 











Young people pause at Montemorelos to toast Mexico in orange juice straight from the 
orchard. Missionary Margaret Shelby at left. 


QO, AUGUST 8, 1953, TEXAS 


Was INVADED! Descending on the city 
of San Antonio were nineteen young 
people from fifteen states. Chosen 
by their synod’s or presbytery’s Sen- 
ior High Fellowship Council, they 
included Bob Moore of Alexandria, 
Virginia, Jim Jones of Charlotte, 
North Carolina; Jessie Stanley of 
Conway, South Carolina; Pat Wood- 
ward of Quincy, Florida; Nancy 
Holland of Marietta, Georgia; Elea- 
nor Willingham of Signal Mountain, 
Tennessee, representing Appalachia 
Synod; Sara Lee Ford of Columbia, 
Tennessee; Sarah Whitney of George- 
town, Kentucky; Donna Allen of 
Richmond, Missouri; Buddy Whitea- 
ker of Pine Bluff, Arkansas; Florence 
Ziegler of Gulfport, Mississippi; Don 
Ruggles of Tuscaloosa, Alabama; 
Yancey Martin, of Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, representing Snedecor Region; 
Don Carnes of Shreveport, Louisiana; 
Martha Wade of Talihina, Oklahoma; 
Harrison Underwood of Durant, 
Oklahoma, representing Indian Pres- 
bytery; Barbara Hudson of Houston, 
Texas; Jim Smith of Charleston, 
West Virginia, and Richard Ortez of 
Victoria, Texas, representing Texas- 
Mexican Presbytery. With the group 
as counselors were John Minter, pas- 
tor, from Cuero, Texas, and one time 


missionary to China, and Mrs. Rowena 
McCutchen of the staff of the Board 
of World Missions. 

From Saturday night until Monday 
morning the Caravan young people 
were guests of the Alamo Heights 
Presyterian Church of San Antonio. 
On Monday (Aug. 10) traveling by 
charted bus, the Caravan crossed the 
border into Mexico on a tour that 
was to lead them into high adventure, 


deep spiritual thought, and close 
friendship with the Christians of 
Mexico. 


| NIGHT OF THE FIRST 
WEEK OF THE JOURNEY, the Caravan 
stayed in a different town, meeting 
with the Presbyterian congregation of 
the community for worship and for 
fellowship. On the second week of 
the trip the group divided into four 
small caravans, one carload going to 
Taxco and vicinity, one jeep load to 
Teloloapan and Cuetzala, one jeep 
load to Tixtla and Chilapa. The 
fourth group went by plane to 
Ometepec, a new station on the west 
coast of Mexico, inaccessible by any 
other mode of travel. At the end of 
the week the whole group gathered 
in Mexico City to see that great capi- 
tal and to evaluate their experiences. 
On August 24 the Caravan left Mex- 


ico for San Antonio where each went 
his or her separate ways. 

It is not possible to tell all that the 
Caravan meant to the young people. 
Since their return each one has been 
busy sharing the experience with the 
home Church. They have spoken to 
youth groups, Sunday schools, church 
congregations, rallies, school classes 
and assemblies. One boy spoke to 
synod at its fall meeting. One girl re- 
ports standing on stern of a boat on 
the Gulf, “fighting to keep balance 
and screaming over the roar of the 


”y 


motor at the same time”! 


Some OF THE YOUNG PEO- 
PLE HAVE WRITTEN THEIR IMPRESSIONS, 
the things they would most like to 
share with the whole Church. Their 
ideas are found in the following para- 
graphs— 

“T am so thankful for this chance 
to tell the people of our Church 
about Mexico. I always have been 
been very interested in missions, and 
a chance to see how foreign missions 
are carried on was wonderful. I have 
never understood the situation our 
missionaries face, but now I do know 
how it is in Mexico. What impressed 
me greatly it that they don’t attack 
another religion, they simply show 
Christ in His fullness—in His love 
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Caravan to Mexico 


and compassion. Our _ missionaries 
want to help the people, not take 
from them. They show just by their 
lives how full life is with Christ. 

“The people of Mexico who are 
Protestants seems so sincere and to 
be such working Christians. I wonder 
how many of us in this country would 
be able to stand up for our belief 
under such pressure.” 





“Mexice is so varied in all things. 
The fertile valley and the dry desert 
—level places and mountains; the 
beautiful parks and little patios, the 
ugly, filthy, market-places; the large 
lovely homes in Cuernavaca and 
Mexico City, and the little adobe 
huts with thatched roofs. And the 
people—some with expressions of ut- 
ter hopelessness and fear—others with 
the light of happiness, love, faith, and 
hope. These know Christ as their 
living Saviour. Mexico is a land of 
shadow and sunshine, and our mis- 
sionaries are bringing in a great deal 
of that sunshine.” 





“Tll never forget any of my ex- 
periences in Mexico. ri always ‘be so 
thankful that I was able to go. I must 
go back! Our trip was one of such 
fun with so many good times, and 
yet one on w hich we could study 
and learn. The people on the Cara- 
van were wonderful. I’ve never seen 
such a fine group of people, or young 
people with such working faith. I be- 
lieve I know now the true meaning 
of ‘Christian Fellowship.’ All during 
the trip I didn’t feel as if we were all 
separate, but I felt like we, together 
with the Christians of Mexico, though 
separated by language and customs 
were one unit, through Christ. All of 
us with this oneness in Christ, are 
working toward the same purpose. 
I’ve never had an experience like this 
before. But I hope I can keep that 
feeling alive.” 
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“There is a great task ahead of us 
if everybody in Mexico is to be taught 
of the living Christ. It is not the job 
of the missionaries in the field, the 
Board of World Missions or any one 
group to see that these people are 
taught the healing love of Christ, but 
it is your job and mine. Everyone 
everywhere, in the United States or 
some other country, if we know 
Christ it is our duty, obligation, and 
privilege to teach others. 

“We, on this Caravan, I feel sure 
see even more clearly the job which 
is to be done. This trip to a country 
less fortunate than ours opened our 
eyes to the pressing need for more 
workers here at home and abroad. 
Mexico is a great country, which no 
one can deny, but like this country 
and all others it needs to be shown 
the true Christ.” 





“In many places people have a mis- 
conceived idea of the people of 
Mexico. I have often heard, ‘But 
aren’t the people awfully dirty and 
ignorant?’ The people of Mexico are 
much the same as we are. They laugh 
and have fun as we do. They go to 
public schools, and are uneducated 
only where schools are not located or 
are not good enough or where for 
financial reasons they cannot attend. 
Everywhere we went, we found the 
young people bright, interesting, and 
fun to be with. 

“The Christians, as I saw them, were 
not quick, short-lived converts. They 
had grown into Christianity and were 
continuing to grow in it as we do. 
They sing their hymns with exultant 
praise (maybe putting some of our 
U.S.A. church singing to shame). 
They prayed their prayers «with rev- 
erence. 

The Church of Mexico, because of 
its people, is a living, growing thing.” 





“In my opinion our trip was for 
two main objectives, first to act as 
messengers of good will, and second 
to become the eyes of North Ameri- 
can Youth. By this I mean, that we 
could be one of the most effective 
ways of getting the Church’s plan 
and program for Mexico to the youth 
of America. I believe that we ac- 
complished both these purposes when 
I remember the night we taught some 
of the Mexican kids the Bunny Hop 
and had social hour and the basket- 
ball game in San Luis Potosi! 

“IT made a lot of friends in Mexico 
and I am going to continue writing 
the boys and girls. This trip will go 
a long way in starting a chain of 
Christian brotherhood in Mexico that 
will never be broken. I also think that 
we have accomplished our mission of 
being the eyes of our youth. I have 
made twelve lectures, and I have had 
more letters and calls from people 





See Picture Story 
next four pages 





telling me that they had gotten a 
fuller, clearer picture of our job in 
Mexico through the Youth Caravan, 
than through any other source. 

“T think of another fine thing that 
should be remarked on. I was with 
Jack McClendon for a week. That is 
the greatest one guy I know. I am 
sure that all our missionaries are like 
him and his family. This being true, 
we can’t lose in the long run.” 





“The whole Church should know 
that work is being done in Mexico 
and being done by some of the most 
wonderful persons you'll find any- 
where—not only Margaret Shelby, 
Sara Dixon, Mildred Beaty, and all the 
others but by the Mexican Presby- 
terians working (See page 33) 
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Getting acquainted in the warm hospitality of Alamo Heights Presbyterian Church in 
San Antonio. 


N August 10, 1953, nineteen 
young people from fifteen 
states, representing the youth 


of the Presbyterian Church, U.S., 
crossed the border (above) on an 


adventure of Christian love and dis- 
covery. The foregoing pages give 
their impressions of the trip, and the 
pictures here show where they went 
and some of the people they saw. 
The theme of the Young People of 
the General Assembly for 1953 was 
“Christ to the World Through Me.” 
Their theme for 1954 is “Bound To- 
gether in Christ.” The Youth Cara- 
van to Mexico discovered the mean- 
ing of both themes in their trip last 
August. 
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At Laredo the group boarded the chartered bus that became their _‘ First stop was at Monterrey where an evening worship service was 


daytime home for the rest of the week. John Minter, pastor of followed with refreshments in the social room. Language difficul- 
Cuero Presbyterian Church, was already “Uncle John.” ties were overcome with smiles and gestures. 


Above: In mission lands the jeep is the up and coming 
vehicle for traveling rough, undeveloped roads. At San 
Luis Potosi the Caravan found some of the Central Bible 
School girls preparing to go to a youth meeting. @ Left: 
Scorning modern motor-driven means, Don Ruggles from 
Alabama tries a burro. Another new experience for the 


Caravoners was drinking juice from green coconuts. 
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One day the Caravan broke into four 
groups to visit different stations. These 
went to Ometepec by plane, as the rainy 
season made other travel impossible. Since 
equipping this new station is the financial 
objective of the Young People, a particular 
responsibility was laid on this group, 
which included, from the right: Sara Lee 
Ford, Mrs. McCutchen (Aunt Dickey’), 
Barbara Hudson, Jim Jones, Harrison Un- 
derwood, and Yancey Martin. 








In Morelia the young people visited the old 
Sanatorio La Luz. The boys all came down 


with mysterious ailments when they met the 
pretty Mexican nurses. @ Then the Caravan 
looked over the new Sanatorio La Luz and 
rejoiced in its brightness, it modern conven- 


ience, and its increased capacity. 
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The Youth Caravan. First row: Harrison Underwood, Jim Smith, Barbara 
Hudson, Sarah Whitney, Sara Lee Ford, Nancy Holland, Florence 
Zeigler. Second row: Don Ruggles, Jim Jones, Martha Wade, Donna 
Allen, Jessie Stanley, Buddy Whiteaker. Third row: Pat Woodward, 
Eleanor Willingham, Mrs. McCutchen, Richard Ortiz, Don Carnes. 
Fourth row: Rev. John Minter, Yancey Martin, Bob Moore. 
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Sunday the Caravaners worshiped in the Presbyterian Church at 
Cuernavaca and took part in a discussion group. @ Left: One group 
went to Taxco, where they saw the beautiful new chapel and rural 
work nearby. 


Ometepec station is manned by the Jim Boyces and the John Woods. 
@ Two groups traveled by jeep, one to Tixtla and Chilapa, the other 
to Cuetzala and Teloloapan, where they saw the clinic and the mis- 
sion farm project. 
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GOODLAND MISSION 


ee 2 miles West 
Begun 1848 by Rev. John Lathrop 


of American Bd. of Foreign Miss. 
Rev. O. BR Stark, Supt. (1850), built 
church. Mrs. Stark opened Ist 
chool there. Others in the ser- 
through 100 years included 
0 J. P. Gibbons, Bella 
Bacoh, Mr. and 
-zer HotchKins, 

| E. D. Miller. 








A HOME 


and Your Heart 


“Mas: Say, MAN! See that boy over there? 
That big boy? Well, he’s my buddy!” 

Thus, a little four-year-old boy expressed the spirit of 
Goodland Indian Orphanage. The spirit of a home, even 
though there are more than 200 children in the family. 
For, to boys and girls of fifteen Indian tribes, whose ages 
are from preschool through high school ‘teens, Goodland 
is home. It has been home to thousands of boys and girls 
through the 102 years of its marvelous history. 

In the days when Indian Territory was a wilderness, 
when there were few schools and churches in the Choctaw 
country in Oklahoma, a minister’s wife gathered a group 
of Indian children into a side room of a log house that 
was the Presbyterian manse of the Good Land Missions. 
That little one-room school, established in 1850 by Mrs. 
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Oliver Porter Stark, was the beginning of what is known 
today—after 102 years—as the Goodland* Indian Or- 
phanage. : 

TWO YEARS BEFORE the Starks began their ministry at 
Good Land, the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, a Presbyterian and Congregational or- 
ganization, had sent Mr. and Mrs. John Lanthrop to this 
mission station. From 1848 to 1850 Mr. Lanthrop erected 
the first buildings at this point, about four miles northeast 
of where Boggy empties into Red River. This site was 
called by the Indians “Yakni Achukma,” which means 
“Good Land”—good because of its “numerous springs, 

(See page 14) 


* When present-day Goodland is referred to, it is written as one word. 
For many years the Indians invariably called it ‘‘Good Land.” 
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Goodland students go on to college at Southeastern Teachers’ College, 
and Oklahoma Presbyterian College at Durant. Left to right, seated: 
Jacob Bohannon, Wanda Jacobs, Juanita Roberts. Standing: Harrison 
Underwood, president of the Youth Fellowship of Indian Presbytery, 
and Inez Woods. 








Rev. Oscar Gardner, superintendent of Goodland Indian Or- 
phanage, and his wife. @ Big boys help the men on the farm 
get the hay in. 
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Home is where the heart and love are. Mrs. Strong tells won- 
derful stories to the little girls, as well as loving them and 
helping them. @ Goodland’s youngest, Stanley Buckner, is the 
boy who made the lead statement. 














Rev. Simon Belvin, who was a twelve-year student at Goodland, is pastor of three 
churches in Indian Presbytery. He and Mrs. Belvin are shown with their children, Dannie 
and Theresa Ann. Mrs. Belvin heads the Women of the Church, Indian Presbytery. 


Left: The administration building, which must be replaced. @ Right: 


Dining room at noon. It is in the administration building. 
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Birthday Objective 


abundant timber, and fertile soil.” 

Thirteen years before these first 
missionaries were stationed there, 
Cyrus Kingsbury had come with the 
Indians from the Old South to Indian 
Territory; and some years later had 
established the Good Land Mission, 
embracing five neighborhoods. From 
that date, the Good Land Presbyterian 
Church has lived. 

History has called that trek from 
the South “The Trail of Tears,” and 
a “Trail of Tears” it was as, robbed 
by the white men of their lands, these 
native Americans suffered untold hard- 
ships on the long journey. But the 
faithful missionaries came with them. 

IT WAS NOT IN VAIN that Cyrus 
Kingsbury, Ebenezer Hotchkin, and 
Cyrus Byington * came with the Choc- 
taws from their Mississippi homes to 
the wilderness of Indian Territory. 
They came without promise of salaries 
 * Dr. W. B. Morrison, writing in “The Pres- 
byterian Survey,” April, 1940, page 175, states 
that ‘‘Cyrus Byington was a product of the great 
movement that grew out of the famous ‘Hay- 
stack Prayer Meeting,’ and the founding of the 


American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions.” 
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from church or mission board. They 
came because “the love of Christ con- 
strained” them to give the Gospel to 
the people they had learned to love. 
The early missionaries did not lay the 
foundation in vain. For today, on the 
site of old Good Land, are to be 
found “the oldest church and the old- 
est mission school in continuous exist- 
ence in the state of Oklahoma.” 

WHAT OF GOODLAND TODAY and to- 
morrow? Its services are great as its 
history is rich. The air of home and 
the love of the family are there. Hap- 
piness that comes from Christian love 
is a real part of the feeling one senses 
as the everyday routine and the spe- 
cial occasions come and go. Boys and 
girls come from situations sometimes 
far worse than being full orphans. 
Sometimes they come because it is 
necessary for them to leave home to 
go to school, or to make room for 
others who are younger to be cared 
for in the small home. The greater 
majority are not orphans by reason of 
the death of their parents; perhaps one 
parent is gone and it is impossible for 
the other to support a family of chil- 
dren on a very limited income. 

WHAT OF THE FACILITIES to make a 
home for these generations of young 
people? Buildings are inadequate—in 
size and in furnishings. Old equipment 
just will wear out and need replacing. 
The administration building is still the 
first building built on the present site 
and has been condemned because of 
age and inadequacy of space. It must 
be replaced with a structure safe and 
adequate for the needs. 

Love will still be poured out. . 
Lives will be changed and nurtured. 
. . . Character will be built . . . and 
Christian citizens will continue being 
sent into the communities near and 
far to witness and serve. END 
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Dr. Julian LeCroix, 
himself a student at 
Goodland for twelve 
years, attends to 
Stanley’s hurt knee. 





Men on the staff 
have such varied 
duties as dairying, 
farming, carpenter- 
ing, and truck 
driving. 





Women staff mem- 
bers are house- 
mothers, teachers, 
dietitian, and nurse. 





By MRS. JOHN M. IRVIN 


the 
Department of nited hurcl 


Chairman of 


World Da Praye) 
General [ 


ik THE NOTABLE PROCESSION 
+O WESTMINISTER ABBEY which pre- 
ceded the coronation of Queen Eliza- 
beth II last June, interest was focused 
many times upon another queen w ho 
had come from the other side of the 
world to attend the ceremony. To 
manv who watched her on television 
or in the movies or heard the radio 
announcer speak of her she may have 
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Prince Nimmneh A. Browne of Liberia, student at Lincoln University, demon- 
strates to Mayor Joseph S. Clark of Philadelphia how natives in his homeland 
are called to prayer in observance of the World Day of Prayer. This year it 


falls on March 5. 


been unknown until that time, for her 
kingdom is small by comparison. But 
to thousand of women who through 
the years have had part in the observ- 
ance of the World Day of Prayer, 
this woman, of great physical and 
spiritual stature, was known as a 
friend. Queen Salote and her devout 
subjects are among the first to engage 
in prayer as the day dawns on the 


international date line. The chain of 
prayer which they begin encircles 
the earth in 24 hours, coming to its 
final “Amen” with the Eskimos in 
the frigid Artic and the Samoans in 
the tropical southwest Pacific. 

This most truly ecumenical experi- 
ence in the world has grown beyond 
all the imaginings of those noble 
women who in the 1880's called the 
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women of their churches to observe 
day of prayer for home and foreign 
missions. They would be humbly 
grateful to know that after 66 years 
the “Day” is observed in approxi- 
mately 19,000 communities in the 
United States and in 118 countries 
and islands of the world. As the 
significance of the day has increased 
so have the offerings which have come 
from women whose hearts have been 
attuned to the needs of humanity. 


Commentine ON THE 
WORLD-WIDE EFFECT of the World 
Day of Prayer, Mrs. James Evans, 
director of Christian World Missions 
said: “Millions of people who have 
suffered poverty, hunger, and disease 
are finding their voice today. The 
World Day of Prayer offers a net- 
work channel over which these voices 
may be heard, not alone by God, but 
by their fellow men. Out of the fel- 
lowship of prayer comes action and 
Christian action is needed now more 
than ever before, if spiritual freedom 
is to be insured, and physical suffer- 
ing relieved, in all areas of the world.” 

Perhaps some who read these words 
even yet do not sense the depth of 
meaning which this fellowship has for 
many of our fellow Christians. A story 
from a concentration camp illustrates 
this for us. In a certain camp on the 
first Friday in Lent, one woman who 
somehow through the monotony of 
tragic days had kept track of time, 
whispered to a fellow Christian as 
she walked slowly past her, “Ash 
Wednesday.” Only a fleeting look of 
understanding could be returned lest 
the guards notice. The next day one 
word, “Tomorrow,” was said so softly 
that no one else could hear. On the 
third day the four words, “World 
Day of Prayer” were merely formed 
by the lips but a light shone in the 
other woman’s eye. Even there where 
no conversation was allowed between 
the inmates of the camp, those two 
were united in prayer with women 
around the world and felt its strength 
and comfort in their souls. Truly, 
“there is no geography in the realm 
of the spirit” for “in Him shall true 
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El Fraile, Mexico 


F eervary 20TH, 1953, THE DAY SET APART by the 

Christian Church as a Day of Prayer, was observed in the little 
chapel of El Fraile, with some of the Taxco members in attendance. 
The fine program used by Christians around the world had been 
put into the hands of our faithful Profesora Maria. She added some 
to it and had entire charge of the observance of the Day of Prayer. 
When I hear women like that pray I am ashamed. Only four 
years ago she was pouring her heart out to a wooden i image “of the 
Virgin of Guadalupe, the Virgin Mary with the aspect of an Indian 
girl. Today she knows the Lord, and communion and prayer come 
to her as naturally as breathing. How free-flowing often are the 
prayers of new Christians while in the home church how many 
thousands won’t lead in public prayer at all! In our El Fraile and 
Taxco churches there is not a single member that will not lead in 
public prayer. February 20 is a day long to be remembered by 


Christian people here. 


hearts everywhere their high com- 
munion find.” 


Faacu YEAR THE THEME 
AND THE SERVICE for the day come from 
a different country. This brings greater 
understanding of each other’s prob- 
lems, helps to erase barriers and to 
change attitudes. Translated into hun- 
dreds of languages and dialects the 
service is made available to all who 
wish to use it here and abroad. Re- 
ports which come to the General De- 
partment of United Church Women 
of the National Council of Churches, 
the sponsor in the United States, show 
that months of careful planning are 
required for effective participation in 
the program by small or large groups 
and in many places by whole com- 
munities. 

A recent observance in The Palm 
Beaches, Florida, is a fine example: 
Nurses from one of the community’s 
hospitals opened and closed a chain 
of prayer extending from midnight 
to midnight. Two hundred fifty post- 
ers were used; 25,000 Calls to Prayer 
were distributed to hospitals, nursing 
and children’s homes, homes for the 
aged, stores, schools, churches; to 
shut-ins and to all railway passengers 
arriving and departing from the city. 
Merchants arranged window displays, 
ten florists made flower arrangements 
of unusual beauty. Seven churches 
played their chimes. More than nine 


—MRS. HENRY F. PRESSLY 


thousand children participated in serv- 
ices in 36 public and private schools, 
besides the thousands of adults who 
attended church services. 


Tue crowing ivrerest on 
THE PART OF CHILDREN AND YOUTH in 
the World Day of Prayer is most en- 
couraging. A lovely worship service is 
prepared each year by the national 
committee and often local committees 
arrange youth programs. Many cities, 
among them Atlanta, Norfolk, and 
Pittsburgh, distribute programs for use 
in public and private schools. Some- 
times children in costume represent 
the countries where the day is ob- 
served. Many appear on radio pro- 
grams, giving the Lord’s Prayer in 
different languages. Often they dram- 
atize the mission work which is car- 
ried on as a result of the offerings 
taken on this day. 

There seems no limit to ideas for 
carrying out the program. Governors 
and mayors are persuaded to issue 
proclamations; business houses either 
close for the hour of service or hold 
their own service for their employees 
before they begin the day’s work. In 
one town even the taverns were closed 
and in another Calls to Prayer were 
given Alcoholics Anonymous. Nurs- 
ery service is supplied in some towns. 
In a mining town a 6:40 A.M. break- 
fast and worship service attracts men 
on their way to work. Impressive wor- 
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ship centers are arranged in churches 
and out of doors. Radio and television 
as well as newspapers are widely used 
throughout the country and broad- 
casts now reach many far places of 
the earth. Church and school bells 
announce the services and churches 
often remain open all day or even for 
the 24-hour vigil. 


Bu: THE SPIRIT OF THE DAY 
MUST NEVER BE LOsT in the publicity 
which attends it. For through hearts 
united to Almighty God and hands 
bearing gifts in Christ’s name to those 
in need great good comes to the 
world. We see a richer spiritual and 
cultural life made possible to low in- 
come families and migratory peoples in 
our own land. Hear the prayer of one: 
“Dear God, bless the church women 
in America who put their money in a 
pile so we may have the better things 
of life.” American Indians attending 
government schools and moving to in- 
dustrial areas are being provided with 
religious education and a social service 
program which give new meaning to 
lives of a people long denied their 
rights. The circulation of 21 Chris- 
tian magazines to women and children 
im 25 countries is a direct answer to 
a need of newly literate people. 
We can rejoice when we hear of 
the work of the Committee on 
Friendly Relations Among Foreign 
Students with the 34,000 students who 
have come to our campuses from 
other lands, for a part of the offer- 
ings on the World Day of Prayer go 
to help them meet some of the many 
problems of adjustment to life in a 
strange land. We can do more, for 
we can welcome these young people 
to our Christian homes. For years our 
gifts have helped support Christian 
colleges for women of the Orient. 
Many of the leaders of tomorrow are 
being trained in these schools today. 
What a responsibility rests upon us, 
for more and more women are as- 
suming places of leadership in the 
world! 


Ons OF THE GREAT WOMEN 
OF THE worRLD, Miss Sarah Chakko, 
one of the six presidents of the World 
Council of Churches, principal of 
Isabella Thoburn College in India, has 
written the lovely worship service for 
1954. The theme “That They May 
Have Life,” is especially appropriate 
in this year when we are studying 
“The Life and Task of the Church 


World Day of Prayer 








Around the World.” Our lives must 
find new dimensions as we search our 
souls in the light of Christ’s offer of 
the abundant life. Only as we and all 
the people of the world accept that 
eternal life which He alone can give 
is there hope for the healing of the 
nations. 

During the nineteenth century a 
European woman wrote these words: 
“To pray together, in whatever tongue 
or ritual, is the most tender brother- 


hood of hope and sympathy which 
men can contract in this life.” Such 
will be the feeling of those who gather 
in bombed churches in Korea, in huts 
in Africa, in secret places behind the 
Iron Curtain, or in places of worship 
anywhere in the world on Friday, 
March 5, 1954, as we kneel in peni- 
tence for our sins, then rise with 
power to help bring to the world the 
abundant life which Christ came to 
bring to all people. END 
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Left: Miss Elizabeth Buchanan speaking at the 
World Day of Prayer meeting, Gifu, Japan, 
February 20, 1953. 


By MRS. J. A. McALPINE 


Missionary in Gifu, Japan 


Wis APPROXIMATELY 
135 IN ATTENDANCE, the Christian 
women of Gifu Prefecture, Japan, ob- 
served the World Day of Prayer on 
February 20, 1953, in Gifu Presby- 
terian Church. This meeting marked 
Gifu’s fourth observance of the day 
since the end of the war, the first 
postwar meeting having been held in 
this same church in 1950. 

Last year’s meeting was observed 
in Kano Reformed Church, our South- 
ern Presbyterian Mission Chapel, dedi- 
cated exactly one month prior to the 
Day of Prayer meeting. As these two 
Presbyterian church buildings are the 
only ones in Gifu City large enough 
to accommodate the World Day of 
Prayer congregation, they alternate in 
being host church to the meeting. 

Four delegates attended from our 
two mission churches in Ena County, 
Nakatsugawa Church and Oi Church. 
The two women from Nakatsugawa 
had to catch the train at 6 A.M. in 
order to reach Gifu in time for the 
Ir A.M. service and Bible study pe- 
riod. The two delegates from our 
Oi Church boarded the same train 
at 6:30. These four women had the 
distinction of coming the farthest— 
more than four hours on the train 
each way. 


Ix ALL, TWELVE DIFFERENT 
CHURCHES WERE REPRESENTED, of which 
six are mission churches connected 
with our work, and two more are 
“grown-up daughters” of ours, now 
in the re-activated Church of Christ 
in Japan (Japan Presbyterian Church). 
Other groups represented were two 
Episcopal churches, one Kyodan 
(United Church—formerly Metho- 
dist); and the Alliance group, repre- 
sented by a new missionary in Gifu, 
Mrs. William Harms. 
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as observed in Gifu, Japan 


When we arrived shortly before 
eleven, the little stove in the audito- 
rium was burning merrily, and a big 
group of women was gathered around 
it chatting and warming themselves. 
Especially attractive was the graceful 
and artistic Japanese flower arrange- 
ment placed on a tall stand in the 
chancel. 

Soon Mrs. Shinoda of Kano Church, 
the chairman for the morning, called 
for a few moments of silent prayer, 
and the service began. The Bible les- 
son on “Living Water” (John 4) was 
taught by Mrs. J. A. McAlpine, our 
Southern Presbyterian missionary in 


Gifu. 


Fotrowine tHe Morninc 
SESSION, we moved the seats informally 
around the stove, and everyone 
opened her “furoshiki” (square of 
cloth) and took out her lunch. Many 


of the women had little rice balls, 
while others had simply a big bun 
or bread roll. The Japanese eat these 
with no butter or jam, just as is. And 
of course, delicious green tea, served 
by our hostesses. 

By 1:20 all the seats were back in 
neat rows, and everyone quieted down 
for a brief time of prayer before the 
afternoon service. Chairman was Mrs. 
Kajikawa of the United Church, and 
the speaker was Miss Elizabeth Bu- 
chanan of our Mission, who came 
over from Kasugai to give an inspira- 
tional message on “Children of Light.” 
Special music was furnished by Mrs. 
Harms, who played an accordion 
solo, and the chorus of Seibi Girls’ 
School, a Christian High School here 
in Gifu. 

Following a period of earnest 
prayer, in which almost every group 
participated, an offering was taken 
for the church work in the Philip- 
pines. Miss Buchanan closed the meet- 
ing with a final prayer. Before the 
group broke up, there was a brief 
social period, during which everyone 
was introduced and Japanese cakes 
and tea were served. END 


Chinese Church in Japan 


W: HAD A PACKED HOUSE at our prayer service this 
afternoon, a crowd far above my expectations. Chaplain Fine of the 
Kobe Base Chapel was present so I asked him to close with prayer. 
There were representatives of eight nationalities, each one praying 
in his own tongue. In fear and trembling I led the audience in sing- 
ing the little African song with the clapping. Afraid because I didn’t 
want anything to break the solemnity of the service, but I asked 
them to forget they were in the union church and just imagine they 
were in Africa. The response was wonderful and everybody sang. 


The offering was over $45, the largest they have ever had at such 
a service. We felt keenly the presence of the Unseen Guest, and all 
seemed to feel that they had received a real blessing. 


And now as you start this day over there I will follow you in the 
coming hours. What blessing this day has brought to me! It was 
such an interesting group—so many nationalities, army folks, con- 
sulate and, of course, missionaries. It staggers one when we think 
of the potentialities in such a group and of the influences that will 
go out from it. I forgot to say that we also had present a Jewess 
whose husband is a businessman. Her mother and father were mur- 
dered in Austria by Hitler’s order. Great things are going to come 


from this Day, I know. 


—MRS. W. C. MCLAUCHLIN 
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L. L. B. K. 


By MRS. LACHLAN C. VASS, JR. 


r 

Y OU WHO HAVE LIVED in 
a land where books are too common 
and where bits of printed words are 
blown about the streets with the 
passing wind, cannot realize what it 
is to live where little paper-bound 
books are worth giving a month’s 
salary for! You cannot imagine how 
avidly copies of a new issue of a 
publication are bought and haltingly 
read and passed from hand to hand 
for further reading. 

Literature in the native tongue is 
still so rare a thing for those who 
know how to read! For this reason 
the Mission press in Congo presents 
an incomparable opportunity. The 
reading material which it makes pos- 
sible is the only literature available 
to them in any quantity in their own 
tongue. They are people just awaken- 
ing to the fact that learning is to be 
coveted, and that the ability to read 
brings a new world into discovery. 
At this crucial time in their develop- 
ment, it is Christian literature that is 
available to them in their own lan- 
guage. Secular literature as we know 
it is still unknown to the increasingly 
large number of people of the Kasai 
region of the Congo who know how 
to read what is written in Tshiluba. 
Secular literature is available as yet 
only to those who have acquired a 
reading knowledge of French, the 
language of the ruling government. 


Ox: CAN SEE WHAT A 
POWERFUL INSTRUMENT this is in God’s 
hands at this time! Young Christians, 
minds alert with newly acquired 
skills, provided with reading matter 
in their own tongue telling in story, 
sermon, picture, article, and lesson 
the “Good News” of Jesus Christ, 
Son of God, Saviour! 
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(Lumu Luc Bena Kasai) 


Among all the various books and 
materials printed at the J. Leighton 
Wilson Press, at Luebo, in the Belgian 
Congo, there is one publication which 
is outstanding in the service it ren- 
ders of proclaiming Christ and bind- 
ing together the members of the 
Mother Church, many of whom have 
left the original mission territory and 
are now scattered over all of Central 
Africa. “L.L.B.K.” is the affectionate 
name by which this publication is 
called, so named by Rev. J. Hershey 
Longenecker, the pioneer missionary 
of the American Presbyterian Congo 
Mission in the field of printing and 
literature. 

One must learn a bit of the Tshiluba 
language to understand what those 
letters stand for! The first “L” stands 


for the word “Lumu,” which means 


“news.” “Lua” is the word beginning 
with the second “L” and that means 
“of.” According to the rule of this 
musical language, the “of” begins 
with the same sound as the noun pre- 
ceding it! It is such duplications of 
sounds that makes Tshiluba the liq- 
uid, beautiful language that it is. The 
third word is “Bena” which means 
“People.” And the fourth word is 
“Kasai.” If you are at all familiar 
with the geography of our Congo 
Mission, you will know that all this 
region where we work is drained by 
the Kasai River and so bears the name 
of this large tributary of the big 
Congo! Now then, adding all these 
words together, our little monthly 
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Young Christian artist at work illustrating mission school books and other publications. 
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mission publication is called “Lumu 
Lua Bena Kasai,” “The News of the 
Kasai People”! 


I. IS NOT ACTUALLY A 
“NEWSPAPER” as you think of it, bear- 
ing bold headlines, reports of lurid 
events and sophisticated photographs. 
There may be perhaps a few para- 
graphs from some of the different 
mission stations, giving the recent 
happenings, the comings and goings 
of pastors, teachers, or missionaries. 
There may be the write-up of the 
death of a well-known Christian, or 
a wedding or two of general interest. 
But an issue of the “Lumu” largely 
consists of articles sent in by African 
subscribers themselves. The type of 
article sent in varies from a wordy 
account of an elder’s regular trip 
through all his outstations to a brief 
statement from some young student, 
telling what a certain verse in the 
Book of God has come to mean to 
him through some experience. Some- 
times there is an interesting old Afri- 
can legend or folk story, make ap- 
plicable to Christian living and teach- 
ing. Church leaders make suggestions 
or appeals through its pages and evan- 
gelists send in some of their best 
sermons to be printed. 

Just leafling through some of the 
back numbers of our “Lumu,” these 
are some of the titles that meet your 
eye: “A. Habit of Great Price,” an 
article on the worth of daily Bible 
reading in the family circle; “The 
Legend of the Animal Kingdom and 
the Butterfly,” a bit of folklore with 
a Christian moral applied; “Tithing,” 
a short article with many Bible refer- 
ences showing Bible teachings on 
stewardship; “The Power of Jesus,” 
a sermon by a ministerial student at 
the Morrison Bible School; “Our 
Handicraft Classes in Kasha School”; 
“How We Should Speak to Chris- 
tians at Graveside of Loved Ones”; 
“The Tale of the Dove and the Croc- 
odile”; “Christian Marriages”; “The 
Death of Anne Mujinga, Wife of Pas- 
tor Maloba Solomon”; “A Word to 
Scattered Christians,” by a young 
Christian employed at the diamond 
mines; “The Great Debt,” a sermon 
by an outstation evangelist; “Conse- 
cration of Our New Church Build- 
ing”; “The Man on the Bicycle and 
the Man on Foot,” the latter being a 
clever article about a cyclist who 
failed to take along his tire repair kit 
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Chief mechanic of Mission Press for 30 years, 
his wife and one of his children. 





Press boy and wife. She was despondent after 
losing a child born after years of marriage, 
but has become a radiant Christian through 
learning acceptance of her sorrow. 


and who was passed in the road by 
a man on foot, at whom he had 
mocked because he had no bicycle! 
The writer of this article compared 
the unprepardness of the cyclist to 
that of the five foolish virgins! 


Lx avvrnion to THESE AR- 
ticLes which are carefully selected 
and edited by the missionary editor, 
there is always a woman’s page with, 
perhaps, suggestions for the care of a 
young baby, the feeding of children, 
or it may have a lesson for presenting 
to the weekly circle meeting held in 
her village street! The children have 
a page, with a picture and a short story 
or message printed in extra large type. 
There is always an outline for daily 
Bible reading for each day of the com- 
ing month, and a few articles in French 
of a religious nature for those who 
are more highly educated. Sometimes 


there are friendly letters of help from 
missionaries, Bible story pictures, pho- 
tographs of interesting mission people, 
visitors and events, or views of the 
different stations that some readers 
have never seen. 

The actual cost of publication is 
now about forty cents per year and 
that is what the subscription rate now 
stands at :20 francs! Actual subscrip- 
tions number around 3,000. This num- 
ber is greatly misleading as to the 
influence of the little paper, for copy 
after copy is read by not one reader 
but by dozens! Most of the evange- 
lists in the Mission receive it and 
share it with their congregations. 
Many chiefs of entire villages receive 
it, as do teachers and all kinds of 
laymen. 


| F ORDER TO SHOW YOU 
THE DEEP AFFECTION in which this little 
publication is held, here are some 
quotations from letters written to the 
editor by some of the African sub- 
scribers. 

Here is a part of a letter from 
Kadimba Moses: “I and my friend, 
Victor Noah, are today greeting you 
with great gladness. I always read my 
copy of the L.L.B.K. with this Victor 
Noah, whenever it comes, for he 
knows our tongue a little bit. He is 
therefore sending in this letter his 
money for his own subscription to 
the “Lumu” that he, too, may receive 
it year by year. He pours out his 
thanks to you for your preparation of 
this magazine. As for me, whenever 
my L.L.B.K. comes, very many peo- 
ple ask me about the affairs that are 
found in it and I have the greatest 
happiness in showing them everything 
and teaching them what is in it. Many 
ask me if you cannot write this maga- 
zine also in the Kiswahili language as 
well. I am your child in Christ, 
Kadimba Moses.” 

And here is a wail of woe from 
another subscriber whose removal to 
another government post interrupted 
his reception of all the copies: “I can- 
not tell you everything about my 
moving now, for it will use up too 
much paper, but the important mat- 
ter in my mind is that I want to make 
you know that since I have moved 
to this new village, my good friend, 
the L.L.B.K., has never yet reached 
me a single time! I am crying to you 
and begging you to remember me 
among the large group that receive 








our friend and helper in our faith, 
that I, too, may always be among 
them.” 


Ons WRITES ALONG A 
RATHER PITIFUL LINE: “I am begging 
for mercy in your sight, that I may 
know the affairs of our home section 
of the Congo, where there is faith, 
because I have noticed that those who 
get the L.L.B.K. know all the affairs 
of our home section where we found 
the faith that we know. I have there- 
fore determined to be among those 
who take this paper.” 

And this young Christian writes 
with pride from a region of the Congo 
where another dialect is spoken: “As 
for me, I always take the L.L.B.K:! 
And many people are always asking 
me what it is. So I tell them that it 
is like the white man’s magazines, 
but this one is in our very own 
tongue of the people of the Kasai re- 
gion of the Congo. It tells us every- 
thing about the affairs of our home 
. Mission and strengthens us in the 
faith we hold. More than a hundred 
people have asked to take it, too, but 
they do not know our Tshiluba lan- 
guage so they have asked me if you 
cannot help them by writing the 
L.L.B.K. in the Lingala language as 
well!” 

So stands the challenging need for 
more and better Christian literature 
for the reading minds of Africa, 
growing more acquisitive and keen 
and numerous with each year! Dur- 
ing the last war copies went to many 
of our Mission soldier-boys serving 
in Madagascar, British East Africa, 
the Holy Land, and North Africa. 
The widening Kingdom of God de- 
mands the greatest of efforts along 
this frontier of the searching mind, if 
we are to claim for Him all that is 
rightfully His! As yet, we have not 
even begun to do what we should! 

END 





Dr. Garbett Sees Hunger 
Most Pressing Future Problem 


LONDON—The most pressing prob- 
lem fifty years from now will be the 
danger of world hunger, and not ag- 
gressive Communism or racial con- 
flict, according to Dr. Cyril Forster 
Garbett, Archbishop of York. 

Dr. Garbett voiced this warning in 
an address to the York Diocesan Con- 
ference. 
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A Problem 


of Prejudice 


By DONALD DILWORTH, M.D. 


Missionary in Ecuador 


I. WAS THE YEAR 1534 
when the early Spanish “conquista- 
dores” made their final blow against 
the Ecuadorean section of the great 
Incan empire and the Indians fell into 
bondage to the white man. For a short 
time the bondage was light, for the 
conquerors expected the Indians to 
reveal the much gold and many spices 
which they craved. They had en- 
dured many hardships in search of 
the promised wealth. When the In- 
dians could not produce enough to 
satisfy their lust, the bondage became 
severe. It reminds one of the bondage 
of the early years of the Old Testa- 
ment— 

“And they made their lives bitter 

with hard bondage, in morter, and in 
brick, and in all manner of service in 
the field: all their service, wherein 
they made them serve, was with 
rigour.” 
And these Quechua Indians have re- 
mained bitter over the last 400 years. 
No one has arisen to deliver them 
from their bondage as Moses arose 
to lead the children of Israel in their 
flight. 


Ax EXAMPLE OF THE 
CRUELTY OF THIS SERVITUDE is seen in 
the year 1541. Gonzalo Pizarro, their 
conqueror, had decided to go to the 
west jungle in search of the cinnamon 
trees. Not until the group was ready 
to leave were the chains taken from 
the 4000 Indians that they might walk. 
Probably not one of the 4ooo returned 


from this conquest.* Perhaps this is 
the reason that today the highland 
Indian is afraid to enter the jungle. 
Is it any wonder that from that time 
the Indian has fled into the highest 
recesses of the mighty Andean moun- 
tains, there to build his house of mud 
walls and thatched roof on the far 
side of the field to escape his cruel 
taskmasters? 

Apparently another parallel with 
the children of Israel is true, “But the 
more they afflicted them, the more 
they multiplied and grew.” 

There are more than a million and 
a half of these Quechua Indians in an 
area of Ecuador 200 miles long and 
not more than 50 miles wide. Through 
the years their existence has not 
changed. Many have remained in ser- 
vitude on the large haciendas, con- 
stantly in debt, and even to this day 
still beaten for poor work. Some of 
those not utilized by the haciendas 
live in small thatched huts on the 
cold, windswept “paramos.” Some, on 
a little section of tillable hillside land, 
have been able to maintain a grasp 
on freedom. 

A characteristic of all is their dis- 
trust of a white man. Is he coming 
to force labor on his hacienda? Is he 
here to make us build his road? Has 
he come to collect taxes? Will he 
exploit our few natural resources? 
Always in prejudice the Indian re- 
mains against the rest of the world. 


A WORD MUST BE SAID 
ABOUT THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


*See Ecuador and the Galapagos Islands, 
by Victor Von Hagen, University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1949, pg. 22. 
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A day’s pay—oranges, coffee, eggs, chicken, money. 


and the Indians. The Roman Catholic 
Church came with the first of the 
“conquistadores.” They were the first 
to lay hold of the good lands and to 
force the Indians to give, that large 
churches might be built. A strange 
complex resulted. The Indian would 
not give up his animism, for he still 
worships the sun and the many moun- 
tains, but he permits his fiestas to be 
overlaid with worship of saints and 
images. He found no love from the 
Roman Catholic Church, but the end 
result was only to make his bondage 
worse. In order to pay for a wedding 
or funeral he would go into debt to 
the hacienda owner for a year. There 
was no money in schools so the peo- 
ple were left in their illiteracy. 

Today there is no comparable group 
in the world and the Christian Church 
is awakening to its responsibility to 
these millions of Indians. Will the 
missionaries, by the grace of God, be 
the ones to supply the leadership for 
these people to rise above their bond- 
age? It certainly remains true, “if the 
Son therefore shall make you free, 
ye shall be free indeed.” The problem 
then becomes, How can this 400 years 
of prejudice be broken that the In- 
dians will be willing to accept the 
Gospel of the Son of God? 


We BELIEVE THAT ONE OF 
THE BEST METHODS is through the 
medical work of the missions. As is 
true of all humanity, these folks suf- 
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fer when ill, love their children, and 
care for the aged. One of the first 
ways that they see we love them is 
when we love their children and care 
for their sick. Through this they may 
see the love of Christ. 

The first problem is how to reach 
those scattered in the mountains. His 
prejudice is such that the Indian, at 
first, will not come a long way to a 
clinic hospital. Therefore, the clinic 
must be carried to him. Our first 
approach has been with the use of a 
jeep. A simple canvas enclosure is 
used, one that can be set up in a mat- 
ter of minutes. With this as the con- 
sultation room and the back of the 
jeep as a dispensary, we are ready to 
care for a number of ills. 

One of the first brave souls to come 
is Francizco Charlango. For fifteen 
days his head has throbbed from an 
infected tooth. Soon he sees the tooth 
leave his mouth. The doctor seems 
pleased with his gift of two eggs! 
The next time, knowing there is some- 
one who will help him, he brings his 
baby daughter, Luzmila. She seems 
always ready to die. Medicine for the 
intestinal parasites and a tonic, and 
soon she has a good appetite. 

Then Francizco’s prejudice begins 
to give way to confidence. He is now 
ready to listen to the nurse who tells 
how to keep the flies from his food 
so that his children will not be sick. 
Also he hears and is impressed by the 
story of One who loved him so much 





Canvas enclosure at back of jeep is consultation room. 


that He died for him—the Son of 
God. So fear lessens and confidence 
grows. 


Tue orentncs ror suct 
RURAL CLINICS ARE VAST, limited only 
by time and personnel. The expense 
is low in money, but high in physical 
energy and unexciting work. The re- 
ward is the smile that a white man 
has never before seen, the first evi- 
dence that the prejudice is weakening. 

These contacts may lead to invita- 
tions to visit the sick in the homes. 
This is an opportunity to manifest 
an interest in the various facets of 
their home life—to admire the healthy 
son, to express joy over the corn 
crop, as well as to show concern for 
the sick. Perhaps the case is one which 
demands hospital care. This is sug- 
gested to the family, “Would you be 
willing to have this person go to the 
hacienda for complete medical atten- 
tion”? A short time ago the answer 
was 70. Now one out of four is ready 
to seek more remedies and is willing 
to come to the mission hospital. 

One can only imagine what such 
a family says to the neighbors on re- 
turning home from the hospital, but 
there is evidence that another great 
step has been taken in replacing a 
400-year-old prejudice with a sense 
of confidence, which under the prom- 
ice of God will some day result in 
faith in Him who loved all men from 
the beginning. END 
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where another dialect is spoken: “As 
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And many people are always asking 
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. Mission and strengthens us in the 
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they do not know our Tshiluba lan- 
guage so they have asked me if you 
cannot help them by writing the 
L.L.B.K. in the Lingala language as 
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So stands the challenging need for 
more and better Christian literature 
for the reading minds of Africa, 
growing more acquisitive and keen 
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of our Mission soldier-boys serving 
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dores” made their final blow against 
the Ecuadorean section of the great 
Incan empire and the Indians fell into 
bondage to the white man. For a short 
time the bondage was light, for the 
conquerors expected the Indians to 
reveal the much gold and many spices 
which they craved. They had en- 
dured many hardships in search of 
the promised wealth. When the In- 
dians could not produce enough to 
satisfy their lust, the bondage became 
severe. It reminds one of the bondage 
of the early years of the Old Testa- 
ment— 

“And they made their lives bitter 

with hard bondage, in morter, and in 
brick, and in all manner of service in 
the field: all their service, wherein 
they made them serve, was with 
rigour.” 
And these Quechua Indians have re- 
mained bitter over the last 400 years. 
No one has arisen to deliver them 
from their bondage as Moses arose 
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flight. 
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from this conquest.* Perhaps this is 
the reason that today the highland 
Indian is afraid to enter the jungle. 
Is it any wonder that from that time 
the Indian has fled into the highest 
recesses of the mighty Andean moun- 
tains, there to build his house of mud 
walls and thatched roof on the far 
side of the field to escape his cruel 
taskmasters? 

Apparently another parallel with 
the children of Israel is true, “But the 
more they afflicted them, the more 
they multiplied and grew.” 

There are more than a million and 
a half of these Quechua Indians in an 
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not more than 50 miles wide. Through 
the years their existence has not 
changed. Many have remained in ser- 
vitude on the large haciendas, con- 
stantly in debt, and even to this day 
still beaten for poor work. Some of 
those not utilized by the haciendas 
live in small thatched huts on the 
cold, windswept “paramos.” Some, on 
a little section of tillable hillside land, 
have been able to maintain a grasp 
on freedom. 

A characteristic of all is their dis- 
trust of a white man. Is he coming 
to force labor on his hacienda? Is he 
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and the Indians. The Roman Catholic 
Church came with the first of the 
“conquistadores.” They were the first 
to lay hold of the good lands and to 
force the Indians to give, that large 
churches might be built. A strange 
complex resulted. The Indian would 
not give up his animism, for he still 
worships the sun and the many moun- 
tains, but he permits his fiestas to be 
overlaid with worship of saints and 
images. He found no love from the 
Roman Catholic Church, but the end 
result was only to make his bondage 
worse. In order to pay for a wedding 
or funeral he would go into debt to 
the hacienda owner for a year. There 
was no money in schools so the peo- 
ple were left in their illiteracy. 

Today there is no comparable group 
in the world and the Christian Church 
is awakening to its responsibility to 
these millions of Indians. Will the 
missionaries, by the grace of God, be 
the ones to supply the leadership for 
these people to rise above their bond- 
age? It certainly remains true, “if the 
Son therefore shall make you free, 
ye shall be free indeed.” The problem 
then becomes, How can this 400 years 
of prejudice be broken that the In- 
dians will be willing to accept the 
Gospel of the Son of God? 
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true of all humanity, these folks suf- 
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fer when ill, love their children, and 
care for the aged. One of the first 
ways that they see we love them is 
when we love their children and care 
for their sick. Through this they may 
see the love of Christ. 

The first problem is how to reach 
those scattered in the mountains. His 
prejudice is such that the Indian, at 
first, will not come a long way to a 
clinic hospital. Therefore, the clinic 
must be carried to him. Our first 
approach has been with the use of a 
jeep. A simple canvas enclosure is 
used, one that can be set up in a mat- 
ter of minutes. With this as the con- 
sultation room and the back of the 
jeep as a dispensary, we are ready to 
care for a number of ills. 

One of the first brave souls to come 
is Francizco Charlango. For fifteen 
days his head has throbbed from an 
infected tooth. Soon he sees the tooth 
leave his mouth. The doctor seems 
pleased with his gift of two eggs! 
The next time, knowing there is some- 
one who will help him, he brings his 
baby daughter, Luzmila. She seems 
always ready to die. Medicine for the 
intestinal parasites and a tonic, and 
soon she has a good appetite. 

Then Francizco’s prejudice begins 
to give way to confidence. He is now 
ready to listen to the nurse who tells 
how to keep the flies from his food 
so that his children will not be sick. 
Also he hears and is impressed by the 
story of One who loved him so much 
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that He died for him—the Son of 
God. So fear lessens and confidence 
grows. 


Tue opentnes ror suct 
RURAL CLINICS ARE VAST, limited only 
by time and personnel. The expense 
is low in money, but high in physical 
energy and unexciting work. The re- 
ward is the smile that a white man 
has never before seen, the first evi- 
dence that the prejudice is weakening. 

These contacts may lead to invita- 
tions to visit the sick in the homes. 
This is an opportunity to manifest 
an interest in the various facets of 
their home life—to admire the healthy 
son, to express joy over the corn 
crop, as well as to show concern for 
the sick. Perhaps the case is one which 
demands hospital care. This is sug- 
gested to the family, “Would you be 
willing to have this person go to the 
hacienda for complete medical atten- 
tion”? A short time ago the answer 
was 70. Now one out of four is ready 
to seek more remedies and is willing 
to come to the mission hospital. 

One can only imagine what such 
a family says to the neighbors on re- 
turning home from the hospital, but 
there is evidence that another great 
step has been taken in replacing a 
400-year-old prejudice with a sense 
of confidence, which under the prom- 
ice of God will some day result in 
faith in Him who loved all men from 
the beginning. END 
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Christian 


By MRS. J. A. “McALPINE 


Missionary in: Japan 


UP IN THE MOUNTAINOUS 
pistrict of Gifu Prefecture, near the 
little town of Kami-Aso, lives a re- 
tired schoolteacher called Sakanashi 
San. One day about three years ago, 
someone told her about the Christian 
services which were held every Sun- 
day morning in Ota, some fifteen 
miles away. “The missionary from 
Gifu, McAlpine Sensei, comes over 
to preach. Why don’t you come down 
and hear him?” 

All of her life, Sakanashi San had 
been seeking God, searching for spir- 
itual satisfaction and peace, trying to 
find something or someone on whom 
she could absolutely rely. At first, 
Sakanashi San didn’t know whether 
to try to go down to Ota or not. She 
really didn’t see how she could man- 
age to pay the bus fare, with practi- 
cally no income except the proceeds 
from her tiny peanut patch. 

Finally, she decided to go just once 
and see what it was like; but after 
that first time, she longed to go each 
week, for she knew that she had come 
to the end of her search. God had 
spoken to her and she had heard His 
voice. And from that very moment, 
she gave her heart to Him. 


Asn SAKANASHI SAN BE- 

CAME A CHRISTIAN, she wanted her 
relatives and neighbors to know Him 
too. So she invited McAlpine Sensei 
to come up to her tiny one-room 
home to conduct an evangelistic serv- 
ice for the people in her vicinity. 
Since then young Hashimoto San, the 
Japanese evangelist, has held services 
there regularly. Soon some of Sakan- 
ashi San’s neighhors will be baptized. 
This is the way in which countless 
Sakanashi Sans are working in Japan. 
The membership of the Christian 
Church there, some 250,000 strong, is 
made up for the most part of people 
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much like this consecrated, educated, 
poverty-stricken woman. Just as there 
is no church in Sakanashi San’s 
“mura,’* there are no churches in 
97-7 per cent of the “mura” in Japan. 
Only 2.3 per cent of them are blessed 
with churches. 


Waar MUST THE CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH Do in order to grow in 
Japan? First, it must send many more 
pastors into the rural areas. It must 
build churches and chapels in the 
mountain valleys, on the wide plains 
among the rice paddies, in the fishing 
villages along the miles and miles of 
winding coastlines. Here there are 
thousands—hundreds of thousands— 
who have never heard the Gospel. 
Nor must the “machi” (towns) be 
neglected. Of all the 1,815 “machi” 
in Japan, only 487 have Christian 
churches. More than go00 towns in 
Japan with no Christian church at all! 
And how about preachers? There are 
only about 2000 Japanese pastors—a 
ratio of one pastor to every 42,200 
people. If the Christian Church in 


* A mura is a fairly large rural area, each 
one usually containing fifteen to twenty ham- 
lets. 





Appropriations by the Board of 
World Missions for the year 1954 to 
eight interdenominational groups with 
which the Board works have been in- 
creased over those for the year 1953. 
These groups are part of more than 
twenty such organizations in which 
the Board participates through person- 
nel as well as money. 





In an effort to meet the variety of 
needs in Korea, the Board of World 
Missions has appropriated money for 
the distribution of free literature to 
the ROK Armed Forces. This work 
will be carried out through the Far 
Eastern Joint Office in New York. 


Mission 


Japan is to grow it must train many 
more young men in the seminaries. 
But first, these young men, them- 
selves, must be found and won for 
Christ. 


W nese ARE THE YOUTH 
OF JAPAN who can be reached with 
the Christian message? Almost all 
Japanese young people are either 
agnostics or atheists. Their shell of 
indifference and sometimes outright 
antagonism must be pierced so that 
the light of God’s truth can shine in 
upon them. Some of them are reached 
through the city churches as they at- 
tend school in the urban areas. Some 
of them find Christ in Bible classes 
conducted by missionaries. Some hear 
the Christian radio program and make 
their first contact with Christianity 
through a letter or inquiry or a per- 
sonal call at the home of a missionary 
or minister. Regardless of the way in 
which they are first interested in 
Christianity, the young people are 
coming into the churches. Easily 
go per cent of all congregations are 
made up of young people. 


T ese CHRISTIAN YOUNG 
PEOPLE are truly the hope of the 
Church in Japan. For most of them 
the decision to become a Christian 
has not been an easy one. Almost 
always it has entailed breaking with 
the family religion, misunderstanding, 
and sometimes complete ostracism 
from relatives and friends. But they 
know Him whom they have believed; 
they are earnest students of the Bible; 
they have a reason for the faith that 
is in them. 


Notes 





The Board of World Missions has 
accepted with regret the resignation 
of MISS PAULINE HEFLIN from the East 
Brazil Mission. At the same time the 
Board also accepted the resignations 
of MR. AND MRS. RICHARD R. HOVERSON 
from the Mexico Mission. 





DR. AND MRS. WILLIAM W. BECKNER, 
jr., of the Congo Mission, have re- 
turned to this country on an emer- 
gency health furlough. Dr. Beckner is 
at McGuire Veterans Administration 
Hospital in Richmond, Virginia, and 
his family is temporarily at Mission 
Court in that city. 
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Naturally, young people like this 
are eager to serve and to witness. The 
Youth Group of Kano Church in 
Gifu last year met with the men and 
women of the church and got them 
to agree to co-operate on a city-wide 
visitation campaign. They made a big 
map, dividing the city off, section by 
section. And then, after the morning 
service, following a special prayer 
meeting, they went out in teams of 
two, to distribute tracts, calling from 
house to house and inviting people to 
the church. Each week the map was 
shaded in, block by block, by the 
ones who had gone calling, until the 
entire city had been covered. 


Tams IS THE TYPE OF PER- 
SONAL EVANGELISM that the Christian 
Church in Japan must do—every- 
where—and not only once, but again 
and again. Why? Because there are 
eleven million Japanese in the area of 
our responsibility. No matter how 
many consecrated Japanese Christians 
open their homes for meetings, no 
matter how many seminary students 
are trained, no matter how many 
young people are won to Christ and 
go out to win others, the Church in 
Japan will not progress very fast 
without help. 

Someone may say, “Why not? 
Haven’t we done enough for them 
already? Here we've been helping 
them for almost a hundred years, and 
we don’t seem to have made much of 
an impression. Let them work it out 
for themselves.” 

Most people, however, will realize 
that the Christian Church in Japan 
has neither the finances nor the per- 
sonnel to win Japan for Christ by 
themselves. Even now, more than 
eight years after the war, the Japan- 
ese are still having a bitter struggle 
to keep body and soul together. 
Though many are tithing and many 
are giving more than they can afford, 
they cannot carry the burden single- 
handed. To help them is the wonder- 
ful privilege that God has given us. 

Finally, consider how far outnum- 
bered the Christians are! Fewer than 
one-half of one per cent Christian; 
more than 99%2% heathen. Despite 
the odds against them however, the 
Japanese Christians are not disheart- 
ened. They are pressing on to meet 
the challenge. God is calling us—all 
of us—to be workers together with 
Him and them in bringing in His 
Kingdom in Japan. END 
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“Look to him, and be radiant; so your faces shall never be ashamed.” 
“How lovely are the faces of those who talk with God— 
Lit with an inner sureness of the path their feet have trod, 
How gentle is the manner of one who walks with God! 
No strength can overcome him and no cloud his courage dim. 
Keen are the hands and feet—ah, yes—of those who wait His will, 
And clear as crystal mirrors are the hearts His love can fill. 
Some lives are drear from doubt and fear while others merely plod; 
But lovely faces mark those who walk and talk with God.” 


Let us include in our praying this month the following: 


yy Tue Prope or Our Cuurcn—that we be awakened to the power 
that is available to us through prayer and that all of us seek 
the fellowship of some other Christians to pray together for 
the matters of common concern in our world, our nation, our 
Church, our community, our homes, and our personal lives. 


vy THe Presipent or Our Unirep States—that he may be filled with 
the knowledge of God’s will in all wisdom and spiritual under- 
standing and lead our people to desire His will and our nation 
to do His will in every relationship, especially with people of 
other nations of the world. 


yy Curistian Retations AMone ALL Races—that Race Relations 
Sunday, February 14, may awaken us all to our responsibility to 
be thoroughly Christian toward all people, and to be alert to 
and work against any unjust discrimination and every denial 
of human rights. 


yy Our PresByTERIAN Necro Work—that the monies from the Negro 
Work Campaign be used at the places of greatest fruitfulness to 
the Kingdom, and that the Church give continuous, prayerful 
support to those who are responsible to administer this work. 


yy Srupents ArounD THE Wortp—that they will come to share a 
fellowship in a common concern for a warless world, and ex- 
perience full commitment to the Prince of Peace and work 
together in responsible action to help others know and follow 
the way of Christ. 


si Tue Mission Work oF Our Own Cuurcu ARouND THE WorLD— 
that this season will bring to us of the Church a new sense of re- 
sponsibility to get the Gospel of Christ to every person in the 
areas of the world assigned to our Church, and that we never 
lose a sense of urgency in the task of making Him known, as 
long as there is one person, at home or abroad, who knows not 
Christ as Saviour and Lord. 


js AMERICAN CuristlANS—that we show faith in “Christ, the Hope 
of the World,” through our attitude, actions, expressions, and 
consecration; that thereby our witness to the power of the 
Gospel may be clear before those who come to our country 
for the meeting of the World Council of Churches in August 
of this year. 
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Ba NEARLY 25 YEARS 
WOMEN OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
u.s., have had an unusual opportunity 
to share in the work of medical mis- 
sions in our world mission fields. This 
service, known to every woman of 
our Church:as White Cross work, in- 
cludes the preparation and sending of 
supplies needed by the doctors and 
nurses in clinics, dispensaries, and hos- 
pitals in Congo Belge, Brazil, Korea, 
and now for the first time in Japan 
and Ecuador. The hospitals in China 
were beneficiaries of this service for 
many years. When that work was 
curtailed, due to events in China which 
made it impossible to continue our 
mission work there, women of the 
Church experienced a distinct feeling 
of loss. Some new opportunities have 
come in recent years, since supplies 
have been requested for Brazil, work 
has been resumed in Korea, and Japan 
and Ecuador have asked for supplies 
for 1954. 

A systematic procedure is followed, 
in order that this service may be ef- 
fective. Requests for such supplies 
are sent by the medical missionaries 
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to the office of the Board of World 
Missions early in the summer, so 
that such lists may be approved by 
that office and sent to the office of 
the Board of Women’s Work by 
August 15. 

Assignment of station and field is 
made to each synodical on the basis 
of interest and preference as far as 
possible. Where a medical missionary 





Packing supplies given by North Carolina 

Synodical. Five metal drums and two large 

wooden boxes of supplies were sent to sta- 
tions in Belgian Congo. 


By ANNIE TAIT JENKINS 


Department of Leader Development 
Board of Women’s Work 


(HOSS 


is known well by women of a synod 
or has gone out from that synod, there 
is a special reason for that missionary’s 
station to be the one which women of 
that synod will help through White 
Cross work. The list of supplies, or 
quota, as it is called, which has been 
approved by the Board of World Mis- 
sions, is prepared and sent to the syn- 
odical chairman of White Cross in 


Informal group of hospital 
staff, Graham Hospital, 
Kwanju, Korea. Caps, 
gowns, and aprons are 
White Cross work. 
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each synod. When that has been ac- 
cepted by that synodical it becomes 
the special work of that synodical to 
provide and ship all items so listed. 


Reovesrs COME FOR SUP- 
PLIES THAT WILL BE NEEDED THE FOL- 
LOWING YEAR. Every effort is being 
made to assure such supplies being 
received by the medical missionaries 
early in that year, since delayed ship- 
ments may retard the work or cause 
real difficulties on the field. All as- 
signments and quotas for 1954 were 
given to synodical chairmen of White 
Cross before September 1, 1953, and 
these were all accepted by the syn- 
odical executive boards before No- 
vember 1, 1953. 

The local Women of the Church 
receives its quota from the presby- 
terial chairman of White Cross, who 
receives her quota from the synodical 
chairman, and distributes it among her 
local chairmen. 

White Cross work reaches rather 
large proportions as materials and sup- 
plies must be bought, some already 
made, others to be made. Shipping 
charges are paid by the women, from 
the local church to the receiving sta- 
tion on the mission field. Literally 
thousands of dollars are given every 
year—an over-and-above gift in order 
that this needed ministry may be car- 
ried on by our medical missionaries. 


W aar DO THE WOMEN 
THINK OF THIS WoRK? Let some of the 
synodical chairmen answer: 

“White Cross work often offers an 
outlet to the energies and interest of 
the local woman, and strengthens the 
tie between home and foreign fields.” 
(Alabama ) 

“Without regard to its value to the 
mission, this work provides a real and 
tangible way for the local church 
woman to use her talents for the heal- 
ing of the nations. Through it, she 
becomes a co-worker with nurses, 
doctors, technicians, and evangelists 
in ministering to men, women, and 
children, the potential leaders of the 
Christian Church of tomorrow.” 
(Louisiana) 

“White Cross to the women of Vir- 
ginia means a tangible way of showing 
their interest in our mission hospitals 
and their desire to help in this work. 
This gives them a feeling of partner- 
ship and for this reason they prefer 
work they can do by hand rather than 
buying supplies.” (See page go 
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Nurse, doctor, and patient in Presbyterian 
Mission Hospital, Chunju, Korea, are all wear- 
ing White Cross garments. 





White Cross Supplies 
MadeforCongoArea 


Packing of infants’ wear and surgi- 
cal dressings which have been made by 
the women of the 36 churches in New 
Orleans Presbyterial as their White 
Cross work for this year took place 
recently at St. Charles Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church. 

The supplies included: 2000 rolled 
bandages; 2000 gauze compresses; 150 
baby jackets; as well as baby dresses 
and baby blankets. They were placed 
in two barrels of s0-gallon capacity. 
White Cross chairmen from the dif- 
ferent churches assisted in the pack- 
ing. Supplies will go to Lapsley Me- 
morial Hospital in Bulape, Mweka, in 
the Belgian Congo. 


Mrs. John Naylor is chairman of 
New Orleans Presbyterial White 
Cross committee. 

The White Cross work for missions 
in the foreign field is carried on each 
year by the women throughout the 
Presbyterian Church, US. Each church 
buys its own supplies out of the regu- 
lar church budget, then turns them 
over to the women’s circles to be 
handmade into hospital supplies such 
as bandages, surgical dressings, nurses’ 
gowns, patients’ gowns, and layettes. 
It is estimated that all the combined 
Prebyterian churches serve an area in 
the Belgian Congo of 70,000 square 
miles with a population of 1,819,000. 

In the Congo area served by the 
Presbyterians are eight missionary sta- 
tions, with five hospitals, eight dis- 
pensaries and five leprosy camps. All 
these are maintained by a staff of four 
doctors, ten nurses, and one dentist. 
The doctor shortage is so acute that 
when a doctor is called away, the 
nurse has to assume full responsibility, 
including obstetrical work, diagnostic, 
and all emergency work. The doctors 
and nurses in this area are responsible 
also for the 112 missionary friends 
in the eighth area in other fields. The 
natives have such supreme confidence 
in the medical work there that one 
man asked the doctor “to cut out his 
indigestion.” 
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Members of the New Orleans Presbyterial pack infants’ wear and surgical dressings for 
Lapsley Memorial Hospital in Belgian Congo. Women from 36 churches took part in 


collecting the articles. 








Consider Your Church School’s 


climrate..~. 


By DOROTHY B. FRITZ 


Editor of children’s publications 
Board of Christian Education 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 


Iu CLIMATE OF A 
CHURCH SCHOOL is determined first of 
all by a simple, all-inclusive goal; a 
goal which must pervade the heart 
and mind of every one who has a re- 
sponsible part in it. That goal is to 
guide growing lives into a complete 
commitment to Jesus Christ as Sav- 
iour and Lord. Only as we see this 
goal clearly can we understand the 
slow and complex process of Chris- 
tian nurture and the part that all the 
apparently unrelated details and pro- 
cesses have in achieving it. 

Whether a child is born into the 
church family, or becomes a part of 
it by a kind of adoption, it is possible 
for the church school to create a 
spiritual atmosphere in which children 
and young people can be helped to 
grow as God would have them do, 
in spite of an indifferent family, a 
questionable neighborhood, and other 
conditions detrimental to such 
growth. 

While we acknowledge the pri- 
mary place of the family in this proc- 
ess, the fact is that in many instances 
the Church must supplement or take 
over completely the task of Christian 
teaching. 

We have become very much aware 
in these latter years, of how much a 
child’s surroundings mean to his 
growth and development. Not only 
does being from birth part of a sound, 
happy, purposeful family life give 
the child a tremendous advantage. 
Children whose lives have been 
wrecked or stunted by deprivation 
and suffering can be brought back to 
something approaching normality, if, 
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in a new environment, they are sur- 
rounded by good care, patience, and 
love. That this is true is of great 
value in the Church’s plan of Chris- 
tian nurture. How can this happen? 


I, ANSWERING THIS QUES- 
TION we must face the fact that the 
church school cannot be considered 
separately from the church of which 
it is a part. A particular church, to 
be true to the purpose of Christ and 
the example of the apostolic fellow- 
ship, must be in a very real sense a 
family—the “beloved community.” 
God has clearly established this family 
pattern in all his dealings with man- 
kind, and his Church cannot depart 
from it. There can be no separate 
organizations in the Church. It is 
“one body.” Therefore, what we say 
of “spiritual climate” cannot be true 
of the church school alone, but must 
be equally true of the total church 
family. If not, the church becomes 
as parents who expect of their chil- 
dren attitudes and conduct for which 
they provide neither guidance nor 
example. 

What then are some of the marks 
of a good spiritual climate in church 
and church school? 

The first is warmth—a welcoming 


love, such as the church’s Master 
gave to all who needed him. Unfor- 
tunately, this is not a common char- 
acteristic of the average Protestant 
church, nor of its church school. Not 
only do we often fail to reach out 
beyond our tight little circle, but we 
frequently make life difficult for 
those who try to insert themselves 
into it! Who has not had the experi- 
ence of going into a strange church 
school and finding that there is no 
one around who knows what to do 
with you? That the powers that 
be hestitate to waste a line in an 
enrollment book on you until you 
have given evidence (through con- 
secutive Sundays! ) of a determination 
to stay? That by the second Sunday 
no one—not even the teacher of the 
class you entered—remembers your 
name? 


Tm WELCOMING LOVE 
MUST BE EXTENDED NOT ONLY BY INDI- 
vIDUALS (who after all may have been 
officially designated for this purpose) 
but must be characteristic of every 
group—class, department, club, choir. 
The attitude throughout should be 
that of a warmhearted family, cor- 
dially greeting a long-expected guest. 
And, just as in a family, everyone 





Does your church school have an 
atmosphere conducive to children’s 


spiritual growth ? 
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Scene from Highland Presbyterian Church in Winston-Salem, North Carolina, shows Primary children happily at work. 


from grandfather down needs to 
learn—and be frequently reminded 
of—the proper moves to make. Slid- 
ing in from the end of a pew, sharing 
a hymnal or Bible, offering a chair, 
guiding a newcomer in unfamiliar 
procedures, getting (in a tactful and 
friendly way) enough information to 
extend this welcome into the home 
during the week—all of these are 
small but important evidences of a 
church school that reflects the spirit 
of the Master. 

Then, too, the climate of a good 
church school should be fresh and 
breezy. There should be evidence of 
purposeful activity, and lively inter- 
est. It may not be large, beautiful, or 
elaborately equipped, but it is clean 
and orderly and ready for business. 
The materials needed for every aspect 
of the task are at hand. Most impor- 
tant of all, there are people at work 
on a common enterprise, convinced 
of its importance, and happily ready 
to make their contribution to it, from 
the three-year-old clutching a few 
wilted flowers to put in a vase to the 
most learned Old Testament scholar. 
They come to every group, Sunday 
or weekday, expecting something 
worth while to happen; ready to do 
their part, large or small; knowing 
it will be noted, appreciated, used. 


a MORE IMPORTANT, 
there will be certain atmospheric con- 
ditions found in this church school 
that are completely different from 
those in other areas of the child’s life 
—unless he is fortunate enough to be 
part of a truly Christian home. For 
instance, the people there, from min- 
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ister to doorkeeper, are thoughtful, 
earnest, loving, serene. They display 
at all times, and in the most difficult 
situations, the “fruits of the spirit.” 
Vanity, self-seeking, irresponsibility, 
love of power, jealously, bad temper, 
are noticeable by their absence. Those 
who fail—as we all do—are quick 
to acknowledge that failure and ask 
forgiveness. Those who succeed are 
utterly lacking in self-righteousness, 
knowing from whom their strength 
comes. Undergirding all is a serene 
faith in God’s goodness and His guid- 
ance. This is evident in the use of 
prayer as a constant resource, an 
ability to face troubled times with 
courage, an open-minded readiness to 
venture into new paths. 

There will be a willingness to ac- 
cept responsibility. To see a need will 
mean doing something to meet that 
need. There will be no tendency to 
say, “Let George do it!” or “Why 
don’t they ... ?” We might hear a 
third-grade girl say to a newcomer, 
as they come to the somewhat un- 
tidy end of an interesting project, 
“We'd better pick up the paper, or 
Mr. Smith will have to do it!” And 
we know that such a remark doesn’t 
“just happen,” but is the result of a 
patient building of relationships be- 
tween responsible grownups and re- 
sponsible children, until each respects 
the others for their part in a common 
task. 


ta SENSE OF RESPONSI- 
BILITY WILL BE EXPRESSED IN A GENER- 
ous GiviNnG of self, service and posses- 
sions, and also in a very real concern 
for the welfare and happiness of 
others. In this church school there 





will be a never-ending search for 
ways to serve each other, the com- 
munity, and the world. Within the 
church family, children will find op- 
portunities to show concern for the 
sick, the absent, the “stranger within 
the gates,” the very old and very 
young. They will know about and 
share in some of the tasks of the 
minister, church officers, women’s 
organizations, other groups in the 
church school. Among all the grown- 
ups there will be an earnest effort to 
understand children and youth better 
and sacrificially to provide what is 
needed for their Christian nurture, 
whether it be space, equipment, time, 
or personal service. 

Together, young and old will widen 
the areas of their concern, into neigh- 
borhood, community, nation, and 
world. They will learn to join hands 
and hearts with all men of good will 
who seek to serve God. But this 
church school of ours is primarily 
Christian and Protestant. Through it, 
we must never cease to witness by 
our words and works as to whom we 
serve. Without slavish adherence to 
observances or formulas, there must 
be a constant reference to our reason 
for being—we have good news to 
tell! It is neither an ethical culture 
society nor a club for pleasant people; 
it is not a social service agency or a 
seat of judgment, although ethics and 
fellowship, service and judgment are 
included in its task. In the end, the 
spiritual climate of a church school is 
determined by its deep, wholehearted, 
and joyous desire to give, in every 
oi and every way, of the best it 

as—a saving knowledge of the Lord 
of Christian faith and life. END 








Introducing Congo Christians! 


By MRS. R. F. CLEVELAND 








Baba Malundolu- 
A Congo Saint 








ABA MALUNDOLU was born back 
B: the terrible days of the 

Congo’s past, when old Ngongo 
Lutete was ruling, locking up crowds 
of little children in a straw hut, and 
setting it afire just to amuse himself 
with their screams. Malundolu her- 
self witnessed with her own eyes and 
ears this very thing, as well as the 
wholesale lopping off of ears and 
hands which was Ngongo Lutete’s 
treatment of those with whom he 
was displeased. 





Baba Malundolu 


When little five-year-old Malundolu 
went to the spring with her playmates 
one day, they returned to find the 
village deserted,their parents fled at 
the approach of the marauding tribe 
of the Bena Nsaho. The group of 


children, who had no way of being 
warned, were captured and carried 
off to be sold as slaves. The fight 
against slavery had begun, and the 
government officials near the state 
post of Malandi soon took the chil- 
dren from the hands of their captors. 
These little refugees, driven from vil- 
lage to village, usually did not know 
from whence they came, or even to 
what tribe they belonged. Soon after 
the release of this particular group of 
stolen children, a letter arrived from 
Dr. Snyder of our mission, requesting 
the state official to send 30 or 40 ref- 
ugee children to the mission station 
of Luebo for care, a home, and edu- 
cation. Malundolu was one of this 
group selected to be sent in response 
to Dr. Snyder’s letter. 

She had already been living at 
Luebo for some time when Miss 
Fearing and Miss Thomas arrived at 
Luebo for the first time, and began 
their monumental work of establish- 
ing the Girls’ Home, the fruits of 
which work we are still enjoying in 


joyous Christian personalities today. 
Malundolu grins when she tells you 
about her first days in the Home. 
“When I was bad, Miss Fearing 
switched me! And then I'd say, ‘I 
won't do it again! I won’t do it 
again!’” She evidently was quick to 
learn, though all the teaching in the 
mission schools of that time was done 
in the language of the Bakete. When 
Dr. William Morrison arrived a few 
years later, Malundolu was the one 
he selected to sit with him many 
times to help him put beautiful lan- 
guage of Buluba into his grammatical 
components. She also helped him 
translate hymns and long passages of 
Scripture. 

When she reached a marriageable 
age, she was wedded to another young 
adopted refugee who had come to 
the mission just five months before 
she had. For years these two served 
faithfully in the evangelistic work, 
spending two years at various out- 
stations, then two years at Luebo for 
refresher courses. Four children were 
born to them, two of whom died in 
infancy. The two sons still living are 
both deacons of the thriving church 
at Port Franque, faithful to the rich 
heritage of Christian faith which they 
received from their parents. Now a 
widow, Malundolu still serves faith- 
fully in the women’s work, a joyous, 
appreciative, deeply spiritual soul 
whom it is an inspiration to know! 








Mother Mbuyu Ann 
and Elder Kayimbe Joseph 








BUYU WAS A SMALL GIRL when 
M she was caught and taken to 

the slave market at Luebo. 
There she was bought by a prostitute 
to be a nurse for her half-caste child. 
Miss Maria Fearing heard about her 
and called the owner in to bargain 


with her for the little slave child. 
Mbuyu was called in to witness the 
transaction, and saw Miss Fearing 
give the woman a piece of blue 
denim as the redemption price. She 
told Mbuyu that from then on she 
was to belong to the Mission and to 
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With these two sketches SURVEY 
begins a series of twelve about 
Congo Christians. 








live there with the other girls in the 
Pantops Home. A piece of blue 
denim at that time was worth eight 
francs, which was about $1.60! 
Mbuyu was in her teens, a happy 
resident of the girls’ boarding home, 
when Miss Fearing came in one day 
from her village visitation with a 
baby boy of about six months in her 
arms. While visiting that day, Miss 
Fearing and Miss Thomas had found 
a very sick woman lying unconscious 
by the side of the road. The baby 
was crawling over her inert body, 
crying and sobbing. They had carried 
the baby in and sent some men out 
with a hammock to bring the mother 
in to the hospital. When the mother 
died a few hours later, Miss Fearing 
called Mbuyu in and told her that the 
baby was to be her own special re- 
sponsibility from then on. She in- 
stalled the two of them—young teen- 
age “mother” and orphan babe—in 
her own house, in a room adjoining 
her own bedroom. Mbuyu took great 
pride in caring for the baby, who 
thrived under her affectionate atten- 
tions and grew rapidly. He was 
Tshisunga Daniel, now one of the 





Mukulu Kayimbe Joseph 
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Experts are named to survey 
North Carolina Presbyterian schools 


RALEIGH, N. c.—Announcement has 
just been made by Dr. Roger P. Mc- 
Cutcheon, dean of the Graduate 
School, Tulane University, at New 
Orleans, that Dr. Donald C. Agnew, 
chairman of the Division of Commu- 
nity Service at Oglethorpe University, 
Georgia, has been named as his as- 
sistant for the educational institutions 
study to be made of the Presbyterian 
schools and colleges of the Synod of 
North Carolina under a $50,000 Ford 
Foundation grant. 

Dr. McCutcheon was elected to the 
post of director of the survey by the 
Synod’s educational commission in 
September, and will take up residence 
in Raleigh in February. The study will 
consume the greater part of a year, 
and will appear as a printed volume. 
It is anticipated that the survey will 
serve as a pilot for various educational 
programs of the nation. 

Dr. Agnew, for seven years presi- 





great evangelistic preachers of the 
Belgian Congo! 

Kayimbe Joseph was with a group 
of other little boys not far from his 
Bakete village of Ndumbu, when 
some slave raiders came by and 
caught all those who didn’t run fast 
enough to get away. He, too, was 
taken to the slave market at Luebo 
and there was redeemed by Dr. De- 
Witt C. Snyder, who made the trem- 
bling little lad his “houseboy.” When 
time came for Kayimbe to be married 
it was arranged by Dr. Snyder and 
Miss Fearing for him to marry 
Mbuyu, who was then about sixteen 
years of age, mature enough for a 
Congo marriage. Kayimbe was then 
in a class of students preparing for 
evangelistic work, under the tutelage 
of Mrs. Synder and Dr. William M. 
Morrison. He was one of the first 
four evangelists sent from Luebo to 
work in an outstation. He is the only 
one of these four living today. 

Together Mother Mbuyu Ann and 
Elder Kayimbe Joseph have shown 
through the years that they were not 
only redeemed from human slavery, 
but from the slavery of sin, by the 
power of our loving Lord! 


dent of Coker College in South Caro- 
lina, is a native of Denver. He was 
educated at Park College in Missouri 
prior to studying at Duke University 
where he was awarded the M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees. Before going to Coker 
College in 1937 he taught high school 
at Joplin, Missouri, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, S. C., and Lander College 
in South Carolina. He has specialized 
in the field of education, and has dis- 
tinguished himself especially in cur- 
ricula studies. So conspicuous was his 
work in this field while at Coker Col- 
lege, he was sought as a consultant by 
numerous educational institutions. 

Because of his expert knowledge in 
curricula studies he has for many years 
been a member of the Higher Com- 
mission of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
at present serves on the executive com- 
mittee. Dr. Agnew is a member of a 
number of learned societies and fra- 
ternities including Kappa Delta Pi and 
Theta Alpha Phi. He 1s also an author. 
For several years he has served as 
a ruling elder in the Presbyterian 
Church. Dr. Agnew will take up tem- 
porary residence in Raleigh about 
February 1. 


Churchmen Re-educating 
Mav Mau Followers 


NAIROBI, KENYA COLONY—Church- 
men are playing an important role in 
an experimental project initiated by 
the Kenya government to reclaim 
Kikuyu natives “contaminated” by the 
teachings of the terrorist Mau Mau. 

The project is being conducted in 
a barbed-wire enclosed camp atop a 
hillside 20 miles east of Nairobi. Some 
1,500 Kikuyus suspected of being Mau 
Mau “fellow travelers” are kept un- 
der guard there in nine compounds, 
each housing a group of a different 
degree of “contamination.” 

In setting up the camp, the govern- 
ment established that its policy would 
be one of using work programs, reli- 
gious education, and discipline in an 
effort to overcome the Mau Mau in- 
fluence, refit the camp occupants for 
a life of orderly citizenship and train 
them to teach their fellow tribesmen 
what they have learned. 











“The hunted became the 


hunters and turned back on 


f 


the men. . .’ 


elephants! 


By MRS. SANDY C. MARKS 


Missionary in Lubondai, Africa 


As WE GATHERED FOR 
BREAKFAST every one was excitedly 
talking about elephants. Five of them 
had been seen by women who went 
to get water at the bottom of the hill 
—just off the Station. The women 
had rushed back to the village with 
the news. 

Bulape Station is customarily quiet, 
without the usual amount of “through 
traffic” of most of our Stations. This 
morning, however, one could feel the 
tension mount with the traffic. 

We heard gun shots—then word 
came through the most rapid means 
of communication known to man, 
Congo “grape-vine,” that one ele- 
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phant had been shot. Then the second 
one was killed. 

I was on the Station for some rest 
and having brought with me letters 
to be answered, I had chosen that 
morning to tackle correspondence. 
My efforts were of short duration. 
The air was thick with excitement. 
The many paths were full of people 
—stately Bakuba striding along in 
their graceful full skirts, topped by 
tiny straw hats with long sharp hat- 
pins; many with their guns on their 
shoulders. 

All of the local village chiefs were 
in transit. You could spot them as 
they moved along in the crowds. Un- 
usually ornamental skirts they wear, 
many times with a leopard skin as an 
extra girdle, In general they wear 


necklaces of leopard’s teeth prettily 
carved. They stand out in any gather- 
ing, making you well aware that they 
represent authority. 


Tue GUNS THEY CARRY 
ARE OLD POWDER-LOADING MUSKETS, one 
of the real treasures of their lives. 
The ammunition, powder and shot, is 
loaded in the end. It is the type gun 
used in the American Civil War. 
Many of these guns have been lov- 
ingly decorated with brass brads and 
are very handsome. 

As the procession streamed noisily 
past toward the forest something else 
was taking place. Word came that the 
third elephant had been “downed.” 
This news was brought by the women 
and children who had been sent from 
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the scene by the hunters. Now we 
had even greater excitement as the 
people moved in two streams, those 
returning giving minute details to 
those advancing, demonstrating the 
parts of both hunters and hunted. 
We could hear shots at intervals, 
then trophies began to appear—two 
elephant tails and an enormous ear. 
The victorious hunters had been 
borne home, decorated with red cam 
wood, donned their best skirts and 


begun triumphal parade. 


Now THERE WAS A CHANGE 
—you felt it in the air, in your bones. 
By this time the houses on the Station 
were devoid of occupants—employees 
and missionaries. The villages must 
have been empty, too. We were anx- 
ious and concerned because of the 
people. There was so much excite- 
ment, so many guns, and the elephants 
that remained were wounded and ter- 
rified. 

At this point the hunted became 
the hunters and turned back on the 
men. One African climbed a tree, but 
not hastily enough, for the elephant 
caught his skirt, removing it from 
him. Another elephant took a gun 
right out of the hands of a man. This 
was the scene in the forest. 

Whence the word came we will 
never know—but come it did, news 
that Kangombe was dead. Everyone 
was dazed. He was a hospital medical 
assistant, a product of the Mission. 
He had begun school as a small boy, 
finished the basic training, and later 
graduated at the local hospital where 
he had faithfully served for eight or 
ten years. He was known and loved 
by those far and near. 


A rourri eLerHaNT HAD 
BEEN WOUNDED and as he had blindly 
thrashed through the forest he had 
found Kangombe, and revenge. The 
elation that had risen because of vi- 
sion of much meat was rapidly shat- 
tered because of the tragedy. Dr. 
Poole, Miss Reynolds, and Miss 
Worth quickly assembled emergency 
medical materials and went to see if 
there were anything that could be 
done. They found that Kangombe 
had been instantly killed, and his body 
was brought back to his home in the 
village. 

The paths grew more crowded. 
With heavy heart I looked on as 
news was given to a near relative and 
the wailing began. As more of the 
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family heard, the weeping and crying 
increased. There were many relatives, 
for they included those of his father 
as well as those of his mother and his 
wife. 

The tension lessened as grief en- 
tered. 

The funeral was held that after- 
noon. The missionaries determined 
that he should have a Christian burial. 
There can be no natural death with 
the heathen and accidental deaths be- 
ing more difficult to “pin” to some- 
one else, they “spirit” the dead away, 
burying them quickly in a hidden 
grave so they can’t be dissected and 
parts used for particularly strong 
“medicine.” 


Wms KAMGOMBE AND 
HIS WIFE WERE CHRISTIANS, most of 
their relatives were not. As the Chris- 
tian members sought to be “Children 
of Light,” singing hymns and com- 
forting each other, many times the 





Trouble and perplexity drive me to 
prayer, and prayer drives away perplexity 
and trouble—Melancthon 





blood-curdling wails of the hopeless 
ones would rise and drown out every 
other sound. 

The next day quiet-or exhaustion- 
reigned. 

The day following news came 
from the village that the elephants, 
being highly intelligent, had made 
strong “medicine” against the local 
folks. “Of course they were smarter 
than ordinary animals. Hadn’t they 
removed clothes from the man, and 
thrown a gun away?” Then, too, the 
folks had eaten more meat than was 
customary and practically everyone 
had a “sick stomach,” in addition to 
headaches and sore muscles. They 
had been well people, there was no 
reason for all of this sickness—except 
that the elephants were seeking— and 
getting—revenge! 

Elephants are not an everyday oc- 
currence in Congo, but fear is. Much 
has been done, and we thank our lov- 
ing Heavenly Father for each soul 
that He has drawn unto Himself. 
We thank Him for their witness of 
His love, strength, power, and guid- 
ance. At the same time there is the 
burden of the great numbers who are 
still children of darkness. END 








CARAVAN 


(From page 7) with our missionaries. 
The work in Mexico is alive and the 
young people here at home are tak- 
ing an interest and want to help. 
“There is more than one kind of 
missionary! The word missionary im- 
mediately brings evangelism to every- 
one’s mind. We need to remember 
that there are educational, agricul- 
tural, and medical missionaries also. 
We need to know, too, that the new 
hospital in Morelia, and Dr. Boyce’s 
plane, show missions are not old 
fashioned and out of date, but are 
keeping right up with the times.” 





“You asked what I would like to 
say about my Caravan experiences. 
As time passes, many of the things 
that I did and saw will slip from my 
memory, but there is one thing that 
will always stay with me. That one 
thing is the lesson of Christian broth- 
erhood that I learned. Before the 
Mexico tour, talk of Christian broth- 
erhood among all the people of the 
world held little reality for me. I 
returned with a deeper understanding 
of the Universal purpose of Christ. 
Did you notice the spirit that was 
nearly always present when we went 
into an evangelical church? In spite 
of the fact that the church building 
was different from those I was ac- 
customed to seeing, the atmosphere 
of worship was the same as it is in 
Montreat, in Gulfport, or in almost 
any American church. The language 
was really no barrier—as I had ex- 
pected it to be. They seemed to un- 
derstand a smile and a handshake, as 
well as any of the Spanish I tried to 
speak. On my part, I knew by the 
look on their faces the things they 
would have said if they could have 
spoken English. Even though the 
Mexican Christian’s living standard 
may not be up-to mine; and though 
his hair is black, and his skin dark— 
he is my fellow worker in the King- 
dom. How wonderful it would be if 
we in our smug little world could 
only stop thinking of the people in 
the mission areas as people to send 
old clothes to—or used Christmas 
cards—or money, and start thinking 
of them in terms of brotherly love.” 


(See next page) 
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YOUTH CARAVAN 








“Many people know there are mis- 
sions in Mexico. But do they also 
know what the missionaries have to 
go through? Do they know that trans- 
portation is almost impossible in 
places; that most of our missionaries 
have to be prepared for anything; 
that many of them live in lonely 
places? You have to hand it to the 
missionaires for the job they’re doing 
with such little help. Mexico needs 
more missionaries, more transporta- 
tion, more literature, more pianos, 
more medicines, and many other 
things. And we, on our part, need to 
ask ourselves, Could I be a Christian 
under the circumstances met by 
Christians of Mexico?” 





“The people of our Church should 
know what a wonderful job the mis- 
sionaries are doing in Mexico. Under 
pressure from the Roman Catholics 
and with inadequate facilities, they are 
doing their best to bring Christ to the 
people. 

Our Church has a farm project at 
Teloloapan, where young Mexican 
boys are taught better methods of 
farming, along with a study of the 
Bible. This is one way that the mis- 
sionaries reach the people. 

Mr. McClendon lives in a town 
called Chilapa. His family is the only 
missionary family there. The town is 
chiefly Roman Catholic, with 300 
Catholic seminary students and 33 
priests. Yet there is a congregation of 
25 Protestants. Most of these people 
come from villages around Chilapa. 
Some of the people start three hours 
early on Sunday morning to get to 
church. 

“At San Luis Potosi and Toluca 
there are schools for girls. The girls 
come from all parts of Mexico to learn 
the Bible and how to teach it to other 
boys and girls. They are very earnest 
in their work and are learning to be 
servants in God’s kingdom. 

“Ometepec, which is our newest 
mission in Mexico, was the center of 
interest for us all. Although only five 
of the caravaners went there, we had 
all learned much about it because it is 
one of the financial objectives for 
SHF. The missionaries have only been 
there a year. They have a clinic, and 
they hold Sunday school classes in 
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their home. Most of their time is 
spent in visiting and helping people 
in any way they can.” 





“The Roman Catholics are a real 
problem in Mexico. They teach the 
people a religion of idolatry and hate. 
They keep the people in ignorance 
of the true love of Christ. While in 
Mexico we witnessed several cere- 
monies and feasts the Roman Catho- 
lics carried on. They had parades, 
carried statues of saints through the 
streets, and shot fireworks. Every- 
where Christ is pictured as a dead 
Saviour instead of a living one. It is 
important that the people of our 
Church realize we are not trying to 
speak against the Catholic Church, 
but it is one of the problems of our 
missionaries.” 





“T think the Church should know 
about the young people of Mexico. 
The caravaners had a round-table dis- 
cussion with the young people in 
Cuernavaca. We learned that their 
youth organization is much like ours. 
They have officers and committees, 
which we call commissions, but they 
do not have the literature and manu- 
als that we have. 

“The Mexican people, young and 
old, were very friendly to us where- 


ever we went. Although we could 
not speak with them, the smiles on 
their faces said more than any words 
could ever express. We all felt that 
here were really true friends. 
“There is a saying that Christians 
are the happiest, yet the most dissatis- 
fied, people. They always want to do 
more. This is true in Mexico. There 
is so much to be done. Whole areas 
of Mexico have never been touched 
by the missionaries. They need more 
Mexican personnel to help at schools, 
churches, and hospitals. More Mexi- 
can ministers are needed desperately.” 





“What we on the Caravan saw, we 
can never forget. The poverty of mud 
huts and insanitary living, the lost 
look on some of the people’s faces, 
the illiteracy and ignorance—and yet 
the people our Church is able to 
reach are completely the opposite. 
They have something to live for. You 
can see the smiles, the bright eyes, the 
pride they take in cleaning their 
homes and making themselves neater. 
And always that never-ending faith 
in God. No matter if they had been 
ridiculed or lost their job because 
they were Protestant. They never gave 
up. They proved to be true Christians 
because they can endure these things. 

“We all learned from them that we 
have so much to thank the Lord for 
—and we just take it for granted. 
We, the caravaners, learned a lot to 
enrich our lives by visiting these peo- 
ple.” 

(See page 39) 
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In the U.S. to study are: Grace Muzina, Japan, at Agnes Scott; lrece Wanderly, Brazil, 





at ATS; and Mi Yung Cho, Korea, at Warren Wilson. 
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Characteristics of the Early Church 





Meditation 


A sharing Church 


Acts introduces us to a modest farmer, Joses 

(Joseph) by name, who had moved from his 
native island of Cyprus to Palestine, and had become 
a devoted member of the then infant Church. 

Joseph was no gifted public speaker, nor a master 
of assemblies, nor did he have any ambition for promi- 
nence in the company of believers. A plain, blunt man 
was he, and yet beloved of all. 


Ts CLOSING PARAGRAPH of the fourth chapter of 


The secret of the influence of that quiet, sturdy, 
Cyprian gentleman lay in his being a wise counselor, 
profoundly concerned for the underprivileged, wholly 
dedicated to the cause of his Lord. Because of his con- 
secrated benevolence to the poor, even to the selling 
of a part of his farm for their relief, he was given 
another name, expressive of the confidence and love 
of his fellow Christians. They began to call him “Bar- 
nabas,” a name synonymous with our English word 
“encouragement.” If he were living today, he would 
probably be called “Mr. Generosity.” 


RETURNING TO THE THEME, “The Sharing Church,” we 
are using “Mr. Generosity” to exemplify the character 
of the individual member of a congregation that merits 
the name of a sharing church. 

As we appraise the pattern set by Barnabas—that of 
a worthy member of a worthy church—we remark 
that he was a voluntary giver. By some would-be in- 
terpreters it has been maintained that the early Church 
was socialistic, or even communistic in its functioning. 
The basic law in radical socialism, however, is coer- 
cion. Every member of such a comunity is compelled 
to surrender all personal claim to his property, the 
management of which is left in the hands of the organ- 
ization. The argument is baseless. For example, Simon 
Peter’s indictment of Ananias was expressed in the 
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words: “Whiles it remained, was it not thine own? 
and after it was sold, was it not in thine own power? 
... thou hast not lied unto men, but unto God.” 

In the case of Barnabas, there is no suggestion that 
he had been compelled to sell his farm. The revised 
translation is that he sold “a piece of land.” That means 
that he dug into his capital investment in order to help 
feed the hungry. In this connection let it be noted that 
the Presbyterian Church has always laid emphasis 
upon voluntary giving, at the promptings of gratitude. 


“Every man according as he purposeth in bis heart, 
so let him give; not grudgingly, or of necessity: 
for God loveth a cheerful giver.” 


Because of that standard the Presbyterian Church is 
the ranking Church in America, in so far as Christian 
benevolence goes. 

Again, we are told that the body of believers, Bar- 
nabas included of course, recognized the Church as the 
prime agency for Christian benevolence. The record is 
that he “brought the money, and laid it at the apostles’ 
feet.” A free-lance believer is not a co-operating be- 
liever. : 

Again, a so-called benevolence agency, apart from 
the Church, may perform effective service to the 
needy; but it must not be forgotten that, were it not 
for the Church, the spirit of constructive charity 
would die in our country. Givers for the glory of God 
should not forget that. 

The sharing Church is God’s agent for giving hope 
to an otherwise hopeless world. May the Lord prosper 
the Barnabas type. 


—Dr. Witi1aM Crowe, Sr. 
Talladega, Alabama 
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child 





By CHRISTIE MONSON 


W ay DO I HAVE TO WEAR 
cLasses? No one else in kindergarten 
wears them. When can I stop wear- 
ing them?” My heart sank because I 
knew more of this was ahead. The 
wearing of glasses since he was three 
years old had been accepted by Don- 
ald until now. But now that he had 
started to school he was becoming 
very sensitive and conscious of dif- 
ferences between himself and others. 
Because of a birth injury Donald was 
slightly spastic. His eyes crossed; the 
muscles in his right leg and heel were 
tense, resulting in a slight limp that 
was intensified by fatigue. The lower 
intestines were affected, too, so he 
had a tendency to be constipated. 

Above all he was extremely sensi- 
tive. When baby brother cried, he 
cried, although he knew it was only 
baby’s way of asking for what he 
wanted. The slightest stress or excite- 
ment at mealtimes caused him to lose 
his appetite. Wheii there was a change 
in music teachers at school, we could 
not get him to go. Then one day he 
said, “The new teacher hits the piano 
with the yardstick to make the kids 
mind and I can’t stand it.” 

All parents whose children suffer 
handicaps of one sort or another 
suffer heartaches. What can we do 
to help our children find happiness in 


Used by kind permission of Christian Home 
Life (now Church And Home); copyrighted 
1951 by The Standard Publishing Company. 


life? There are four cornerstones on 
which to build—health, intellect, char- 
acter, and faith. 


Pest, WE CONSIDER THE 
PHYSICAL HEALTH OF THE CHILD IN 
GENERAL. Fundamental rules of sleep 
and rest and adequate food are even 
more important than for the normal 
child. As far as possible we try to 
avoid stress at mealtime. There may 
be times when it is better to arrange 
for separate meals, but usually it is 
best to be part of the family group. 
When the appetite fails and ordinary 
means bring no results, we may have 
to play that sliced carrots are gold 
coins to put in the bank or that the 
new teeth coming in are grinding 
feed to fill the sack. 

We make regular visits to doctor 
and dentist even though we do not 
expect that any treatment is neces- 
sary. Regular routine visits will lessen 
the fear of drilling, of shots, and 
other discomforts that are routine but 
are more of a strain on a nervous 
child. There is no need for any child 
to suffer teasing from classmates about 
being “beaver boy” or “bugs bunny” 
when braces will straighten teeth. The 
fitting and wearing of braces is a 
long, uncomfortable, expensive proc- 
ess, but that it is worth while is 
proved by big brother’s picture be- 
fore and after the wearing of braces. 


Pcssonas CLEANLINESS 
NOT ONLY MAKES ONE ATTRACTIVE, but 
adds to a sense of well-being for the 


individual. The habits of brushing 


teeth, combing hair, and helping with 
the bath can be pleasant as well as 
necessary. Soap cars and animals make 
baths more fun, make the hands 
cleaner, and relax the child more 
than a hurried scrubbing. He must 
learn to put the screw top back on 
the tube of toothpaste, hang up towel 
and wash cloth, and put brush and 
comb in place. There will have to be 
repeated reminders, but one day they 
will become second nature because 
the habit is formed by repetition. 
Beds can be made with some help, 
clothes hung up or put down the 
clothes chute, shoes put in their 
proper place. The satisfaction received 
from doing things well builds per- 
sonality and character. 

Each morning the heat lamp and 
massage are necessary for Donald’s 
leg, heel, and stomach. As he grows 
older he can do more of this himself. 
He may never be able to play group 
games like basketball nor even watch 
them too long at a time because of 
the excitement, but there are simpler 
ball games that he can enjoy with a 
group. Swings, slides, and the tricycle 
are very good for him. A parade 
around the block of wagons, kiddie 
kars, and tricycles can satisfy the 
urge to play with others. The rhythm 
band can give similar benefits with- 
out too much strain. Playing in the 
water with ball and boat is fun, and 
the exercise can be very helpful. 


Tx SECOND CORNERSTONE 


IS THE FIELD OF KNOWLEDGE. This will 


be dealt with largely by the school, 
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but the home has a responsibility, too. 
We are most fortunate that Donald 
has an excellent kindergarten teacher. 
That is important for any child, and 
for a child like Donald its value is 
beyond measure for all time ahead. 
As soon as he can read we shall try 
piano lessons. We hope our fund will 
soon enable us to buy a radio phono- 
graph and library of records. 

When the world gets too much 
for him, music participation and listen- 
ing and the reading of a good book 
may furnish the retreat he needs. It 
must not be allowed to develop so 
that it becomes a habitiual escape 
from the “madding crowd,” however, 
but rather it should be a temporary 
retreat to renew strength and regain 
poise for the strain of life. In other 
words, it should aid in extending one’s 
“tension capacity.” 


Naruse HIKES WILL BE 
AN IMPORTANT PART OF DONALD’S EDU- 
caTIon. Walking will be good for the 
tense muscles, fresh air will stimulate 
the appetite. Study in colorful books 
to identify birds, plants, trees will 
bring an added satisfaction. Friends 
and family members can make it a 
pleasurable outing. With scout hand- 
books, nature guide, and a few sand- 
wiches, cookies, or candy bars to en- 
joy by the creek before returning 
home, Donald can have a pleasant 
afternoon any day he feels the need 
to relax. 

Libraries, museums, and various in- 
dustrial headquarters can be visited 
as a family, club, scout, or class 
group, and scrapbooks can be kept 
ef the findings. Hobbies such as 
stamp, postmark collecting, travel 
folders, dog scrapbook, or a personal 
reading record with favorite quota- 
tions copied, can be encouraged and 
supervised until he is old enough to 
do it on his own. Sewing, carpentry, 
plastic work, and other crafts relieve 
tensions that are built up by everyday 
life. Most of these things are helpful 
for the average healthy child; for one 
slightly handicapped it can be the 
way to more vigorous living and the 
development of a livelier, happier, 
personality. 


Tee MUST BE DISCIPLINE 
—the third cornerstone—to build re- 
liable, stable, well-adjusted persons of 
habit and conviction. Each one must 
learn to do things that he does not 
want to do and do them when they 
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have to be done. Sometimes at our 
house we have tears or a rebellious 
“I don’t want to,” but it may be fol- 
lowed with a smile like sunshine after 
rain and the words, “I don’t feel like 
it but I will do it anyway.” Each time 
that happens is a personal victory, a 
steppingstone to a responsible and 
mature character. 

Most important of all is the fourth 
cornerstone—a deep, abiding, personal 
faith. From early childhood, table and 
bedtime prayers and Bible stories can 
give him a means of expression to 
God and be the source of a rich 
spiritual heritage. Many questions 
about God and life and death are 
puzzling to him as they are to all of 
us. Learning to think and talk about 
God and to Him can provide strength 
for days ahead. There will still be 
problems, tears, pain, and heartache. 
Patience, strength, and endurance will 
be needed for each day as it comes. 
Even more than other children, the 
handicapped need the security which 
comes with utter reliance on God. 


‘Tm ACCEPTANCE OF A HAND- 
ICAP IS NOT AN EASY THING for a child 
or a parent. Only those who have ex- 


perienced it truly know. It is easy to 
let life become a letter thing. But, like 
kicking against a stone wall, rebellion 
accomplishes nothing but further hurt. 
If we look only at ourselves pain 
seems to surround us, leaving us on 
an island, separated from all others. 
If we look about and see others suf- 
fer, perhaps much more, we learn 
with the poet Kahil Gibran, that 
“Pain is the breaking of the shell of 
understanding.” 

The world philosopher, doctor, hu- 
manitarian, and missionary, Albert 
Schweitzer, writes and speaks often 
of the “fellowship of those who suffer 
pain.” This includes the parents of 
the handicapped who suffer bitter 
heartache. Schweitzer says often, too, 
that “whoever is spared personal pain 
must feel himself called to help in 
diminishing the pain of others.” We 
have found it a good idea at Christ- 
mas time and on Donald’s birthday 
to let him remember those in hospitals 
for crippled children. Without actu- 
ally being told so, he learns that those 
much worse off than he are able to 
face life and reality, are happy to a 
degree, and are able to contribute. 

END 





Dr. Albert Schweitzer, missionary in French Equatorial Africa, writes 
and speaks often of the “fellowship of those who suffer pain.” Dr. 
Schweitzer will use the $33,200 awarded him by the Nobel Peace 
Prize Committee to finance a new development program at his hos- 


pital in Lambarene. 

















Guerrant Presbytery Project 


Summer Fun for Intermediates 


D. YOUR INTERMEDIATE 
boys and girls like to come to Bible 
School? A group of ours in Guerrant 
Presbytery count it a high light of 
the summer. 

Yes, they are like other young peo- 
ple this age and feel too grown up to 
be going along with kindergarten 
brothers and sisters and sharing in the 
accustomed routine of Bible school. In 
many of our small home mission 
churches, which often burst at the 
seams during vacation Bible school, 
this group might even feel unwanted 
as they are crowded into a corner. 
Every inch of space must be utilized 
when the enrollment often goes more 
than twice the membership of the 
church. 

But—our intermediates need Bible 
School; none of them has an average 
knowledge of Bible content, there are 
few wholesome activities to take up 
their leisure time, and of most impor- 
tance, few of them are Christians, and 
a very, very few come from homes 
where they learn of Christ’s love. 

WE WERE DETERMINED that somehow 
we would find an answer to this prob- 
lem. Four of our Kentucky home mis- 
sion churches combined their groups, 
efforts, and leadership for this project 
—the Lothair and Glomawr Churches, 
served by Rev. William C. Brown, 
and the Hull Memorial and Harvey- 
ton Churches, whose minister is Rev. 
Lamar Williamson. These pastors, 
with the two church workers in these 
two fields formed the teaching staff 
for the school, which was held at the 
Hull Memorial Church, Darfork, Ken- 
tucky. This is one of the recently built 
home mission churches—a beautiful 
church that reminds people of God’s 
love and presence. 

Going out of the community to an- 
other church each day was a thrilling 
experience for the intermediates, and 
the drive afforded a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for the leaders to have even 
more contact with the boys and girls. 
Singing, Bible study, memory work, 
handwork activity, and worship were 
all included in our busy schedule, and 
all following the theme of ANSWERING 
cop’s CALL. In the Bible we turned to 





Birthday Objective 
The Women of the Church 


have chosen Guerrant Presby- 
tery to be one of their three ob- 
jectives for the 1954 Birthday 
Offering in May. Other two are 
Goodland Indian Orphanage 
(pages 12-15) and the Protestant 
Radio Center. A picture story 
of the latter will appear in our 
March issue, and other articles 
on the three objectives will be 
offered from now through May. 











the study of the lives of some charac- 
ters who had answered God’s call 
upon their lives. 

The words of the theme hymn, “O 
Zion, Haste,” and the memory Scrip- 
ture, Romans 12, gave the young peo- 
ple words of power to bear out this 
theme. Handwork time was fun, too, 
and those lamp shades, depicting the 
world mission call, have found them- 
selves on the choice lamps in the living 
rooms, and some were displayed in the 
annual 4-H Club Fair. The activities 
in the church ended each day with a 
worship time in the sanctuary, at 
which time the young people were 
inspired with the life story of some 
modern missionary. Opportunity was 
also given for them to respond to the 
call from God on their lives. 

We were not dull with all work, for 
we played, too—the kind folks like 
in the summer time—swIMMING. 
However, swimming is not too popu- 
lar with very many of our groups, 
for there is no place to swim except 
in streams which are polluted with 
waste and black mine water. Through 
special arrangements with the public 
pool in Hazard, schedules were placed 
so that this group had the pool for an 
hour, with special instruction to those 
not able to swim. 

What a wonderful week those 40 
intermediates had! They are counting 
on it next summer, too; and we are 
certainly planning to include Inter- 
mediate Bible school in our summer 
schedule! END 





School Officials Launch 
Drive to Lift Moral Standards 


PHILADELPHIA—A campaign to lift 
moral standards, stress good citizen- 
ship, and combat vandalism, rowdy- 
ism, and delinquency has_ been 
launched by Philadelphia public school 
authorities. 

Teachers of the large system, which 
enrolls 225,000 pupils, devoted their 
annual one-day institute to the theme 
of working for better citizenship and 
character building. 

The keynote was sounded by Dr. 
Louis P. Hoyer, superintendent of 
schools; J. Francis Finnegan, director 
of the Crime Prevention Association, 
and Mrs. Russell Hearl, president of 
the Home and School Council, which 
has parents’ organizations in all of the 
schools. 

They called upon “every teacher, 
every parent, every clergyman—and 
every adult” to enlist in the campaign. 

“The irresponsibility of youth is a 
serious problem to the home, the 
school, the church and the commu- 
nity,” said Dr. Hoyer. “The problem 
involves a low moral tone, poor atti- 
tudes toward citizenship, and a lack 
of regard for law and order, for the 
rights of others and for personal in- 


tegrity.” 


Award Established by 
Layman Tithing Foundation 


The Layman Tithing Foundation, at 
its annual meeting in Chicago, on No- 
vember 12, voted to give an annual 
award to writers of articles, sermons 
or pamphlets on the subject of tithing. 
A cash award of $50 will be given to 
the author of the piece of literature, 
written during 1953, receiving first 
place by the judges, and $25 for the 
one receiving second place. 

An interdenominational committee 
has been chosen from the Board of 
Directors to have charge of the grant- 
ing of the award. John E. Simpson, 
D.D., LL.D., vice-president of the 
Tithing Foundation and author of 
books on stewardship, is chairman. 
The award judges will be outstanding 
leaders in the field of stewardship 
from the United States and Canada. 
It is open to entrants from any part of 
the world. Rules governing the 1953 
award may be secured from Layman 
Tithing Foundation, 8 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Illinois. The Foundation 
was established by Mr. Thomas Kane, 
a Christian industrialist, in 1917. 
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Representatives from educational divisions of foreign mission boards 
of the Presbyterian Churches U.S. and U.S.A. and the United Presby- 
terian Church are pictured meeting at Montreat. Seated on the floor: 
Dr. John Corbin, Dr. D. J. Cumming, Dr. W. N. Wysham, and Dr. 
Francis Pritchard. Left to right in chairs: Mrs. L. M. McCutchen, Mrs. 














Hugh Kelsey. 


H. D. Haberyan, Dr. Stillman A. Foster, Dr. Houston Patterson, Dr. 
E. E. Grice, Mrs. Daisy Douglas, Miss Margaret Shannon, Miss Claire 
Randall. Standing: Rev. Bryant Kirkland, Dr. W. Bruce Wilson, Dr. 





(From page 34) 

“The Caravan was really wonder- 
ful! It brought us to a deeper realiza- 
tion that there is a ‘tie that binds our 
hearts in Christian love,’ a tie that 
reaches across national boundaries, 
customs, languages, and races; for, in 
many instances, we could not under- 
stand the customs and language of 
our fellow Christians in Mexico, but 
there was still the same kindred spirit 
among us all.” 





“Some people may have the im- 
pression that there is no need for 
missionaries in Mexico, but there is 
a great need. Many of the people are 
just nominal Roman Catholics or have 
broken off from the church entirely. 
The people inside the Roman Catho- 
lic Church are ignorant of the Bible 
and certainly don’t know the living 
Christ whom we know. It seems that 
their religion is centered mainly 
around the Virgin of Guadalupe. I 
had heard stories about all this before, 
but I couldn’t believe them until I 
saw it with my own eyes. Our de- 
nomination is responsible for a large 
area in Mexico with a population of 
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4 million. Our missionaries are doing 
a wonderful work with the personnel 
and facilities which they have and are 
accomplishing a lot. But still there is 
a great need. 

The Evangelical Christians in 
Mexico are putting into practice their 
beliefs and are witnessing for Christ 
wholeheartedly. They have many ob- 
stacles to overcome and much per- 
secution to face from the Roman 
Catholic Church. They are thinking 
about us and praying for us and they 
need our prayers and financial sup- 
port in their ‘defense and confirma- 
tion of the Gospel.’ The mission- 
aries especially need our prayers, for 
they have many discouragements, but 
through it all they are standing stead- 
fast in the faith.” 





“It’s so hard to express what I’d 
like the Church to know about the 
Caravan. It was wonderful beyond 
words. It gave us all, I think, a dif- 
ferent view of the work our Church 
is doing and made me, I know, re- 
dedicate myself to God’s work. It 
brought the work of other lands closer 
to us and us closer to the people of 


other lands—not just Mexico. To me, 
it accomplished something else. It 
brought young people and adults to- 
gether from all over our Church and 
helped us realize just how large our 
Church is. It also helped me realize 
how much our Church is doing—all 
over the world. 

“And yet we discovered that what 
the Church is doing is not enough. It 
must do more if the people of the 
world are to know Christ in the true 
sense. It also made me feel a deep 
thrill and joy of being in the United 
States where we have so many liber- 
ties and freedoms. The last night we 
were in Mexico, riding along on the 
bus, we sang God Bless Ameica. That 
song never meant so much to me as 
it did that night. We just don’t realize 
how fortunate we are until we are 
able to see in some small measure 
what other peoples of the world are 
suffering. 

“To me this verse in a way explains 
a little of what the Caravan did. 
Ephesians 2:14—‘For he is our peace, 
who hath made both one, and hath 
broken down the middle wall of 
partition between us’.” END 

















NEW YORK (RNS)—Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt ( 


Maurice E. Troyer. 


second left) was principal 
speaker at luncheon of the Women’s Planning Committee of the Japan 
International Christian University Foundation. With Mrs. Roosevelt 
are, left to right: Mrs. Douglas Horton, Mrs. Harper Sibley, and Mrs. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (RNS)—Woolsey W. Hall, a U.S.A. Presbyterian, 
was given the Layman of the Year award by the Washington Federa- 
tion of Churches. Left to right: Rev. DeWitt Miller, Dr. Edward Elson, 
Mr. Hall and Dr. Frederick Reissig. Mr. Hall is the second Negro to 


receive the award in the Federation’s 18-year history. 











WHITE CROSS 


(From page 27) 

The medical missionaries have been 
generous in their statements as to the 
value of this service. Dr. Sandy C. 
Marks writing October 13, 1953 said: 
“We deeply appreciate the wonderful 
help that the Women of the Church 
have given us in our work here in 
Congo.” From Kakinda, to which sta- 
tion White Cross supplies were sent 
for the first time in 1953, Miss Alice 
M. Longenecker wrote, “We have re- 
ceived our first shipment of White 
Cross for Kakinda and are appreciat- 
ing and enjoying it so much. The 
women made exactly what I needed, 
and the packing was beautiful. They 
couldn’t have done better.” Mrs. 
George E. Hurst wrote of the supplies 
received in the West Brazil Mission, 
“We are very grateful for the supplies 
we have received. Some are being 
used in Dr. Fanstone’s hospital in 
Anapolis which throughout a quarter 
century has been West Brazil Mis- 
sion’s hospital.” 








A PART OF THIS SERVICE 
is sending supplies for the Leper Col- 
ony and Hospital in Soonchun, Korea. 
The Rev. E. T. Boyer, our missionary 
working with the lepers, said when he 
sent his list of supplies needed for 
1954, “It would be impossible to run a 
Leper Colony and Hospital in Korea 
without the White Cross supplies. 
What a help and blessing they have 
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been to us during the past year! Such 
supplies cannot be bought in Korea. 
We have 1,100 lepers in our colony.” 
If ever there is the thought in the 
mind of any woman of our Church 
that this work is not needed, this 
statement of Miss Margaret Pritchard, 
R.N., in Chunju, Korea, should make 
clear the necessity of continuing it: 
“I hope the ladies realize how essen- 
tial these gifts are to our work. It 
would have to be curtailed enormously 
without them.” This opinion is also 
given by missionaries in Congo Belge. 
Dr. Tinsley Smith, Mutoto, said, 
“Without them [these supplies] our 
work would be absolutely impossible 
as it is now carried on. Many bodies 
are being healed and many souls are 
being saved through this ministry.” 


T naovex THE YEARS SOME 
CHANGES IN THIS WORK HAVE BEEN NEC- 
ESSARY. One part of the original pur- 
pose—to interest the women in mis- 
sions by giving them work to do with 
their hands—has changed, for quotas 
today contain items, such as towels, 
sheets, pillow cases, which are more 
conveniently bought, other items be- 
ing rubber articles which must be pur- 
chased. Bandages and hospital gowns, 
masks and many other supplies are 
made by hand. Groups of women 
meet, in some churches each month, 
in others at a certain time during the 
year, to prepare these supplies. It is 
important for women to keep in mind 
that supplies are needed early in the 
year, as well as later. With the church 


year starting January 1, 1954, the 
schedule of White Cross work is be- 
ing moved forward, in order that this 
service may be completed by April 1, 
as far as possible. 

The chairman of White Cross in 
Texas sums up the meaning of this 
work in these words: “White Cross is 
our Church administering to the phys- 
ical and spiritual welfare of those so 
far away and in need. White Cross is 
truly evangelism, stewardship, spirit- 
ual growth, and world missions in 
action.” END 


Says World Council 
Assembly Will Be Historic 

ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—A prediction 
that the World Council of Churches’ 
Second Assembly, to be held at Evans- 
ton, Ill., in August, will prove to be 
“one of the most important Christian 
gatherings in nineteen centuries” was 
made here by Dr. Henry P. Van 
Dusen, president of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in New York. 

He addressed the sixth national as- 
sembly of United Church Women, a 
general department of the National 
Council of Churches. 

At the same time, Dr. Van Dusen 
expressed regret that “there has been 
no time in the history of the suc- 
cession of great world gatherings 
when it has been so difficult to hold 
a world meeting of Christians in the 
United States as in 1954.” 

He ascribed this condition to “a 
mounting antagonism toward the 
U. S. in many parts of the world.” 
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Chureh Extension at Work 





(Section 2) 


SYNOD OF KENTUCKY 


Lexington-Ebenezer Presbytery 


Barton, Rev. C. T., Georgetown 

Bell, Miss oy, 4 Elizabeth, Boyd 
Logan, Rev. Charles A., Lexington 
+tRhea, Rev. Thomas C., Lexington 
Smith, Rev. W. L., Moorefield 

Taylor, Rev. J. P., Sharon 

Woodrow, Rev. Raymond, Lexington 


Louisville Presbytery 
Byrd, Mr. W. T., Louisville 
Hopkins, Rev. D. R., Erlanger 
= Rev. R. M., Louisville 
t. 


Ramsey, Rev. W. A., Louisville 
Rencesr, Rev. Edward, Louisville 


t.4 
tRock, Rev. Edwin N., Louisville 
109 E. Broadway 
Thorpe, Rev. E. N., Louisville 
3309 Richard 


Muhlenberg Presbytery 


Cremer, Rev. Evert A., Herndon 
Stewart, Rev. James T., Beechmont 
*Watson, Rev. Paul M., Hopkinsville 


Transylvania Presbytery 
Grimes, Mr. John, Marion County 
James, Rev. J. W., Perryville 
Laeger, Mr. Laurin, White’s Memorial 
McLean, Rev. C. E., McAfee 
Morriss, Mr. Woody, Pisgah (Somerset) 
Ratliff, Mr. Dale, Paint Lick 
Watts, Mr. Bob, Pleasant Grove 


SYNOD OF LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Presbytery 


Darden, Rev. Henry, Baker 
Edmonson, Rev. Virgil, DeRidder 
Fleming, Rev. Senah E., Abbeville 
Palachek, Rev. Joseph A., 

West Baton Rouge 
Shows, Rev. W. P., Clinton 
aes Rev. George H., Alexandria 
Wilson, Rev. Parks W., Baton Rouge 


New Orleans Presbytery 


Ash, Rev. A. L., New Orleans 
239 Ridgewood Drive 
f Kilgore, Rev. R. E., Raceland 
‘ McGehee, Rev. J. A., Abbeville 
*Southall, Rev. T. B., New Orleans 
1225 Octavia Street 
i Wells, Rev. H. H., Jr., Gretna 


Red River Presbytery 

Clary, Rev. Earl M., Natchitoches 

Giddens, Rev. W. E., Jr., St. Joseph 

Magee, Rev. J. H., Springhill 

Mohler, Rev. J. Clyde, Benton 
*O’Neal, Rev. D. L., Ruston 

Stokes, Rev. Alwin, Winnfield 

Storey, Rev. E. L., Jr., Vivian 

Strickland, Rev. Eugene L., 

Plain Dealing 


SYNOD OF MISSISSIPPI 


Central Mississippi Presbytery 
Bashaw, Rev. W. N., Ackerman 
*Bedinger, Rev. R. D., Jackson 
Hall, Rev. T. O., Camden 
Johnston, Rev. T. Q., Vaiden 
Miller, Rev. J. R., Jackson 
Patterson, Rev. E. R., Kosciusko 
hompson, Rev. J. H., Vicksburg 
Whitaker, Rev. A. W., Jr., Itta Bena 
Wiggins, Rev. B. H., Weir 
Wilson, Rev. J. M., Rolling Fork 


East Mississippi Presbytery 
Daffin, Rev. Robert D., Ripley 
Hanna, Rev. Charles, Nettleton 
McGehee, Rev. R. M., Amory 


Meridian Presbytery 
Bagby, Rev. W. W., Sandersville 
*Beckman, Rev. L. A., Jr., Ellisville 
Hoffman, Rev. P. W., Wiggins 
Kirker, Rev. G. H., Jr., Mount Olive 
Reid, Rev. E. W., Magee 
bertaon, Rev. R. P., Ellisville 
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Mississippi Presbytery 
Duck, Rev. A. W., Wesson 
Stuart, Rev. J. Leighton, Jr., Summit 
Wardlaw, Rev. O. W., Magnolia 
Yeargan, Rev. Charles B., Meadville 


North Mississippi Presbytery 


Green, Rev. Julian B., Hernando 
Lemly, Rev. T. M., Oxford 
*McLain, Rey. H. M., Oxford 


SYNOD OF MISSOURI 
Lafayette Presbytery 
Crockett, Rev. Lenox, Sweet Springs 
Drake, Rev. Louis P., California 
Robb, Rev. W. Luther, Longwood 


Missouri Presbytery 
*Gunn, Rev. C. G., Fulton 
Lemly, Rev. R. M., Paris 
McNutt, Rev. J. W., Paris 
Tranbarger, Rev. John, Keytesville 
Williams, Rev. E. C., Wellsville 


Potosi Presbytery 


Allen, Rev. J. W., New Madrid 
Evans, Rev. L. E., St. Genevieve 
*Mecklin, Rev. J. L., Brazeau, Pleasant 


1 
Suitor, Rev. J. N., Sikeston 


St. Louis Presbytery 


Duncan, Rev. James P., Crocker 
Griffin, Rev. N. C., Pattonville 
Johnson, Rev. A. H., St. Louis 
*Watson, Rev. H. H., St. Louis 


Upper Missouri Presbytery 
DiGiacomo, Rev. John, Lawson 
Vanlandingham, Rev. John, 

Richmond 
Rybolt, Mr. Stephen, (Student Worker) 
Fairland Heights 


SYNOD OF NORTH CAROLINA 


*Dudley, Rev. Harold J., Greensboro 
P. O. Box 1124 


Albemarle Presbytery 

Boyd, Rev. W. J., New Bern 
Cathey, Rev. H. L., Edenton 
Chesnutt, Rev. Henr 

Corkey, Rev. W. B. H., Goldsboro 
Court, Rev. M. G.. 

Fleming, Rev. Russell B., Sanford 
Ford, Rev. Robert, Wilson 
tHassell, Rev. J. W., Greenville 
Holladay, Rev. Dupuy, Lucama 
Morton, Rev. Wm. D. 

Patterson, Rev. C. D., Greenville 
Willingham, Rev. Lee, Greenville 
Willis, Rev. George J., Snow Hill 
Woody, Rev. Grier, Rt. 2, Williamston 


Concord Presbytery 


Boyle, Rev. W. Pat, Lenoir 
Clontz, Rev. R. C., Hickory 
Cook, Rev. J. 8., Harmony 
Farrior, Rev. 8. C., Concord 
Faust, Rev. M. B., Salisbury! 
Flow, Rev. J. E., Concord 

Horne, Mr. Raymond, Elmwood 
Hubbard, Rev. J. F., Kannapolis 
Park, Rev. R. F., Old Fort 

Ricks, Rev. John A., China Grove 
Smith, Rev. J. Hector, Morganton 
Trivett, Mr. A. C., Lenoir 
+Turner, Rev. Robert, Morganton 
West, Rev. Charles C., Concord 


Fayetteville Presbytery 


Carswell, Rev. A. D., Spring Lake 
Dulin, Rev. D. H., Angier 
Ewart, Rev. 8. A., Raeford 
+Gibbs, Rev. C. M., Fayetteville 
Haynes, Rev. R. T., Jr., Fayetteville 
McBath, Rev. Harvey A., 
Eagle Springs 
McKeithen, Rev. L. B., Jr., 
Fayetteville 
Nelson, Rev. W. O., Robbins 
Ramsey, Rev. R. R., Jackson Springs 
Reid, Miss Julia, Fayetteville 
Stephenson, Miss Margaret E., Angier 
Taffe, Rev. C. K., Cameron 


Granville Presbytery 


Blevins, Rev, Denver S., Kenly 
Heaton, Rev. G. W., Roxboro 
McChesney, Rev. Charles S., 

Townsville 

Moore, Rev. Jack W., Durham 
Parrish, Rev. Chas. E., Kenly 
Phipps, Rev. J. Robert, Varina 
Ruppenthal, Rev. H. P., Durham 
Wilson, Rev. H. McE., Selma 

tWool, Rev. James C., Raleigh 


Kings Mountain Presbytery 


Baker, Rev. R. T., Davidson 

Carty, Rev. W. D., Mount Holly 
Craig, Rev. J. Edward, Bessemer City 
Ferguson, Rev. Charles, Columbus 
Pollard, Rev. Hugh D., Saluda 
Ratchford, Rev. R. H., North Belmont 
Stauffer, Rev. John E., Dallas 


Mecklenburg Presbytery 


Anderson, Rev. Leon, Charlotte 
Baker, Rev. Walter, Charlotte 
Carlton, Rev. Daniel E., Rockingham 
Crosswell, Rev. Gower, Marshville 
Garrett, Miss Blanche, Charlotte 
Holder, Rev. J. P., Morven 
Huneycutt, Rev. W. J., Monroe 
Hunt, Miss Kathryn, Morris Field 
James, Rev. Moses, Charlotte 
Little, Rev. C. H., Charlotte 
Lyerly, Rev. M. G., Charlotte 
allinson, Rev. H. E., Roberdell 
Matson, Miss Florence, Charlotte 
Rowan, Rev. C. H., Waxhaw 
Snyder, Dr. R. 8., Charlotte 
tStone, Rev. R. H., Charlotte 
Wilkinson, Rev. Frank, Biscoe 


Orange Presbytery 
Donnell, Rev. Charles L., Greensboro 
Edwards, Rev. George R., Pittsboro 
Ensign, Rev. John E., Chapel Hill 
Jennings, Rev. Charles Wesley, 
Wentworth 

McGinnis, Rev. James W., Greensboro 
MecNatt, Rev. J. P. H., High Point 
tPatterson, Rev. T. Henry, Greensboro 
Piephoff, Rev. Z. T., Greensboro 
Poole, Rev. Scott M., Siler City 

Rock, Rev. R. B., Broadwa 

Taylor, Rev. G. Aiken, Burlington 
Westerfield, Rev. W. H., Burlington 
Wood, Rev. Branson L., Burlington 


Wilmington Presbytery 


Craig, Rev. Carl B., Jacksonville 

Farrior, Rev. N. P., Pink Hill 

Goodman, Rev. Walter H., Jr., 
Beulaville 

tTaylor, Rev. L. A., Wilmington 

Turner, Rev. Robert Lee, Rocky Point 

Waggett, Rev. J. M., Southport 

Ware, Rev. Jack W., Carolina Beach 

Withrow, Rev. J. D., Jr., Leland 


Winston-Salem Presbytery 

Acheson, Miss Evelyn, 
Glendale Springs 

Boyle, Rev. Gaston, Pine Hall 
Brown, Rev. R. F., Jefferson 
Davidson, Miss Zeta, Winston-Salem 
Hildebrandt, Mr. Richard E., Sparta 
Hollenhead, Rev. G. M., Lansing 
Luke, Rev. John, Glendale Springs 
Link, Rev. W. E., Lexington 
Maury, Rev. C. H., Yadkinville 
Onque, Rev. L. M., Mount Airy 
Pollock, Rev. Kenneth E., Cooleemee 
Pooley, Rev. R. C., Mount Airy 
+Smith, Rev. W. R., Jr., Winston-Salem 
Stark, Rev. Carl H., Pilot Mountain 


SYNOD OF OKLAHOMA 


Durant Presbytery 
Austin, Rev. J. F., Bennington 
Downing, Rev. W. A., Holdenville 
*Firebaugh, Rev. R. M., a 
Grey, Rev. Alexander, Sulphur 
Miller, Rev. Harry, Coalgate 
Whitworth, Rev. F. K., Antlers 


Mangum Presbytery 
Jackson, Rev. Lyndon, Lawton 





SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Bethel Presbytery 


Grier, Rev. T. F., Chester, Route 1 
Robinson, Rev. J. 8., Liberty Hill 


Charleston Presbytery 
Barr, Rev. L. L., Moncks Corner 
Frierson, Rev Wm. C., Denmark 
Goodman, Rev. W. H., Edisto Istand 
Horton, Rev. T. W., Jr., Mt. Pleasant 
King, Rev. William T., Allendale 


Congaree Presbytery 
yroves, Rev. John W., Fairview 
Newman, Rev. W. L., Bethune 
Parvin, Rev. W. R., Lugoff 


Enoree Presbytery 
Allen, Rev. C. F., Blacksburg 
Bailey, Rev. C. R., Gaffney 
*MclIntyre, Rev. J. A., Inman 
McLean, Rev. C. H., Union 
Therrell, Rev. L. O., Union 
Womeldorf, Rev. H. J., Spartanburg 


Harmony Presbytery 
Knox, Rev. H. A. Andrews 
Snipes, Rev. W. E., New Zion 
Warren, Rev. L. W., Jr., Sumter 
Reaves, Mr. H. L., Jr., St. Stephens 


Pee Dee Presbytery 
Arnold, Rev. W. D. Loris 
Kirkpatrick, Rev. G. F., Blenheim 
Littlejohn, Rev. A. N., Timmonsville 
Plowden, Rev. C. M., Society Hill 
Simpson, Rev. T. E., Hartsville 
Stevenson, Rev. T. M., Hamer 


Piedmont Presbytery 
Browne, Rev. C. G., Pelzer 
Browning, Rev. C. W., Townville 
Davidson, Rev. J. B., Pendleton 


South Carolina Presbytery 
Fraser, Rev. H. B., 8. Greenwood 
Holt, Rev. Homer C., Clinton 
Inman, Rev. Vernon, Joanna 

*McGill, Rev. F. T., Donalds 
Wells, Rev. Alan, Calhoun Falls 


SYNOD OF TENNESSEE 


Columbia Presbytery 


Bird, Rev. T. O., Dellrose 
Ford, Rev. W. M., Columbia 
Howze, Rev. T. M., Spring Hill 
Walker, Rev. Fred W., Belfast 


Memphis Presbytery 


Baker, Rev. B. W., Memphis 
Dickson, Rev. R. M., Bethel Springs 
Harper, Rev. Chas. A., Memphis 
Hearn, Rev. Wm. A., Memphis 
James, Rev. J. E., Bolivar 

Lack, Rev. J. Samuel, Memphis 
Magee, Rev. John M., Union City 
Phillips, Rev. Carl C., Memphis 
*Ramsay, Rev. Charles S., Arlington 
Reed, Rev. John T., Kerrville 
Warren, Rev. Tom B., Reagan 
Williams, Rev. Glen A., Trenton 


Nashville Presbytery 
*Albright, Rev. Edwin W., Nashville 
Alexander, Mr. William, 
Hendersonville 
Arbaugh, Rev. R. C., Buffalo Valley 
Bittinger, Rev. J. B., Nashville 
Booth, Rev. J. A., Rock Island 
Fudge, Rev. Samuel, Donelson 
Kerr, Dr. Howard, Hermitage 
Miller, Rev. E. P., Clarksville 
Miller, Rev. Priestly, Harpeth 
Ralston, Rev. C. N., Allisona 
Smith, Rev. W. L., Smyrna 
Tucker, Mr. E. B., Wartrace 
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CHURCH EXTENSION AT WORK 








The list of Church Extension workers on these pages is correct to the best of our knowledge. Information 
on changes in personnel should be sent promptly to: Division of Home Missions, 605 Henry Grady Build- 
ing, Atlanta 3, Georgia; or directly to the PRESBY TERIAN SURVEY, Box 1176, Richmond, Virginia. 





SYNOD OF TEXAS 


*Dean, Mr. E. A., Austin 
520 Scarborough Bldg. 


Brazos Presbytery 


Cunningham, Rev. H. N., Houston 
McDaniel, Rev. Faries J., La Marque 
McMurtry, Rev. _ James G., Houston 
Mitche ll, i s Houston 
Parse, Rev. Ss. , Pasade na 
*Purcell, Rev. Ftd ag Bellaire 
Rasberr , Rev. Hosea, Beaumont 
Reynolds, Rev. Marion F., Houston 
Ruhmann, Rev. A. E., Houston 
Smith, Rev. C. H., Alvin 
Watts, Rev. Thomas Gordon, Bryan 


Central Texas Presbytery 
Bailey, Rev. Henry M., Eureka 
Foster, Rev. Wm. H., Robinson 
Hall, Rev. W. R., Fairfield 
Kidd, Rev. J. P., Austin 
McCrary, Rev. Jas. P., Austin 
Newton, Rev. J. W., Lott 

*O’Kelley, Rev. W. F., Marlin 
Savage, Rev. O. L., Mart 


Dallas Presbytery 


Fernandez, Rev. Alberto, Dallas 
Foster, Rev. H. C... Dallas 
TLang, Rev. Cecil H., Dallas 
McKinney, Rev. Richmond, Dallas 
Rodriguez, Miss Lydia, Dallas 
Severin, Rev. Alfred H., Dallas 
Wiggins, Rev. Earl B., Wichita Falls 


El Paso Presbytery 


Brewton, Rev. Fred, Seagraves 

Galloway, Rev. Emmett, Van Horn 

Gilbert, Rev. James M., Levelland 

Holmes, Rev. W. B., Jr., Ruidoso, 
New Mexico 

McDonell, Rev. Bony G., Jr., Odessa 
Normandy Heigh 

McKinney, Rev. Collis S., El Paso, 
University 

Milling, L. E., Big Spring 

Moore, Rev. David T., Lovington, 
New Mexico 

Ramsay, Rev. Jack C., Jr., Crane 

Ramsey, Rev. J. G. M., Chapel, 
Lubbock 

Vinson, Rev. T. C., Barstow 

Whiteside, Rev. Don C., El Paso 
Logan Heights 





Mid-Texas Presbytery 
Alexander, Rev. H. N., Comanche 
Allen, Rev. H. W. W., Bridgeport 
Bennett, Rev. H. O., "Handley F 
Brandon, Rev. Earl B., Fort Worth 


Brannon, Rev. Robert B., Sterling City 
Cockerell, Rev. W. A., Rule 
Elder, Rev. T. R., Spur 


Gray, Rev. W. Bristow, Brownwood 
Guerrero, Rev. C. 8., Fort Worth 
King, Rev. F. E., Anson 

Solomon, Rev. R. Louis, Files Valley 
*Tenney, Rev. B. K., Fort Worth 


Paris Presbytery 

Barton, Rev. Max., Paris 

Elder, Rev. T. R., Gladewater 
Frerking, Rev. C. Monroe, Wake Village 
Galbraith, Rev. W. F., Jr., Kilgore 
George, Rev. T. Frank, Centre 
Hancock, Rev. C. Fred, Hallsville 
McGehee, Rev. J. P., Troup 

Pagan, Rev. W. George, Texarkana 
*Salmon, Rev. S. H., Mt. Pleasant 


Western Texas Presbytery 
Brown, Rev. Chas. B., Leon Springs 
Craig, John, Elsa 
Crown, Rev. Frank, Crystal City 
de Lugo, Rev. I. 8., San Antonio 
Dow, Rev. Norman, Premont 
Hoffman, Rev. C. F., Cotulla 
McRight, Rev. D. A., Yoakum 
Mueller, Rev. O. W., Karnes City 
McGee, Tom, Port Aransas 
Pearce, Rev. J. 8., Catarina 
Petmecky, Rev. L. G., Fredericksburg 
Richardson, Rev. L. A., Raymondville 
Rodriguez, Miss Luisa, San Antonio 
Ryan, Rev. Richard, Vanderbilt 
Slaymaker, Mr. F. L., Lavernia 

*Van Dyke, Rev. Paul S., San Antonio 
Van Vleck, Mr. James B., Jr., Boldtville 
Walker, Rev. Frank, Uvalde 
Wilkins, Rev. L. L., Rocksprings 
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East Hanover Presbytery 
Bridgeman, Miss Mary Frances, 
Hopewell 
Graham, Rev. Randolph W., Chester 





Marrow, Rev. James A., Goochland 
Me sLeod, Rev. John D., Ir. , Sweet Hall 
Willis, Rev. Henry L., "Richmond 


Lexington Presbytery 


Blain, Rev. C. R., Circleville 
Daffin, Rev. T. H., Hot Springs 
tJamison, Rev. W. C., Staunton 
Morrow, Rev. Guy M., Williamsville 
Rector, Rev. George H., McDowell 


Montgomery Presbytery 


Burdette, Rev. A. L. S., Montvale 
Childress, Rev. R. W., Willis 
Hamilton, Miss Velinda, Thaxton 
Houchins, Miss Evelyn, Willis 
McCorkle, Rev. Fred S., Stuart 
Russell, Rev. R. Y., Buchanan 
Whiteley, Rev. G. P., Glasgow 
*Whiteley, Rev. G. L., Roanoke 
Williams, Rev. J. T., Indian Valley 
Williamson, Rev. E. M., Rockymount 
Washburn, Rev. H. M., Forest 


Norfolk Presbytery 


Emurian, Rev. S. K., Norfolk 
Fleming, Rev. John K., Portsmouth 
Flitton, Rev. H. H., Norfolk 

Flitton, Rev. R. C., Lynnhaven 
Lehmann, Rev. J. Wesley, So. Norfolk 
Traynham, Rey. T. T., uni 


Potomac Presbytery 
(In Maryland) 
Gault, Rev. Edward, Inverness 
*Hammond, Rev. D. Kirk, Baltimore 12 
312 St. Dunstans Road 
Heim, Mrs. Hazel, Baltimore 
Armistead Gardens 
Owen, Rev. Julian T., Sykesville 


(In Virginia) 
Cowsert, Rev. Charles C., Arlington 
Fairley, Rev. R. A., Alexandria 
Myers, Rev. Jesse W., Alexandria 
Plitt, Rev. Edward T., Hartwood 


Roanoke Presbytery 


Hutcheson, Rev. Jesse, 

Charlotte Court House 
Kirkman, Rev. Eugene, Martinsville 
Ponton, Rev. A. J., Lynchburg 
Wood, Rev. A. W., Keysville 
Young, Rev. John W., Martinsville 


West Hanover Presbytery 


Day, Rev. Sherwood S., Amherst 

Francis, Rev. A. T., Massie’s Mill 

Williams, Rev. W. Twyman, 
Appomattox 


Winchester Presbytery 


Duckwall, Rev. J. M., Middletown 
Reed, Rev. Ben, Burlington 
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+Harrop, Rev. W. E., Charleston 
» P.O. Box 1027 


Bluestone Presbytery 
Bowman, Rev. G. C., Melrose 
Childs, Rev. W. Hobart, Lashmeet. 
Daniel, Rev. Francis H., Bluefield 
Lively, Rev. Denver, Vivian 
Manning, Rev. Fred, Lansing 
Morgan, Rev. Norman, Pineville 


Greenbrier Presbytery 


Arbuckle, Rev. J. D., Sinks Grove 
Denham, Rev. C. D., 

White Sulphur Springs 
Gray, Rev. Robert R., Union 
Rice, Rev. Roger M., dr., Richwood 
Salango, Rev. James, Hinton 
Shiflet, Rev. A. B., Gap Mills 


Kanawha Presbytery 


Bailey, Rev. Paul E., Milton 
Bohn, Rev. Paul, Charleston 
Boyle, Rev. Lewis V., Charlton Heights 
Churton, Rev. Daniel B., Huntington 
Davis, Rev. L. A Eleanor 
Ellison, Rev. A. D., Jr., Prenter 
Ingram, Rev. G. W., Gassaway 
MacKenzie, Miss Kathryn, Comfort 
McNutt, Rev. Chas. W., Charleston 
Orr, Rev. H. H., Spencer 
*Rayburn, Rev. Frank M., 

South Charleston 
Smith, Rev. Roy, Winifrede 
Washburn, Rev. F. T., Charleston 
Weiglein, Rev. D. R., St. Albans 
Woltz, Rev. Maynard, Clothier 


*Superintendent of Home Missions 
**General Secretary. 
tExecutive Secretary. 











General Assembly: Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. E. C. Scott, D.D., 
Stated Clerk and Treasurer; Rev. P. J. Garrison, 
Jr., Assistant Stated Clerk and Treasurer. 


The General Council, 324 Church St., Decatur, 
Georgia: Rev. J. G. Patton, Jr., D.D., Ezecutive 
Secretary; Rev. Bob S. Hodges, Jr., Associate 
Secretary; Mr. Bluford Hestir, Director of Public 
Relations; Mrs. Celeste L. Jackson, Treasurer. 


Board of World Missions, 113-16th Ave., South, 
Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee: Rev. C. Darb 
Fulton, D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. D. 
Cumming, Educational Secretary; Rev. Eugene 
L. Daniel, Candidate Secretary; Rev. Paul B 
Freeland, ‘Secreta of Overseas Relief and tn 
church Aid; Mr. Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer. 


Board of Church Extension, 605 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Vernon S. 
Broyles, Jr., Th.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. 
Charles H. Gibboney, Secretary of Promotion; 
Mr. G. B. Strickler, Treasurer. 


Drviston or Home oo 605 Henry Gendy 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Claude 
Pritchard, D.D., Secretary; Rev. Homer Me- 
Millan, D. 2. Secretary Emeritus; Rev. James 
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Agencies of the Church 


M. Carr, Th.D., Secretary, Department of Town 
and Country Church; Mr. Hal Hyde, Secretary, 
Department of Urban Church. 

Drvision oF Necro Work, 712 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Alex R. 
Batchelor, Secretary. 

Drviston or CHRISTIAN Retations, 712 Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. 
Malcolm P. Calhoun, Th.M., Secretary. 


Drviston oF Evance.ism, 712 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia; Rev. William 
H. McCorkle, D.D., Secretary. 

Drvrston oF Raptio AND TELEVISION, 712 Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. 
John M. Alexander, D.D., Secretary. 


Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian Build- 
ing, 8 N. Sixth St., Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va.: 
Rev. Marshall C. Dendy, D. Di Executive Sec- 
retary; Mr. Clinton Harris, Secretary, Department 
of Church Relations; Mr. John 8. Grant, Treas- 
urer; Rev. W. Norman Cook. Director, Central 
Department of Field Service. 


Drv1ston oF Reuiiarous Epucation: Rev. John 
L. Fairly, D.D., Secretary. 

Division or Men’s Work: Dr. S. J. Patterson, 
Jr., Secretary. 

Drvrsion or Hicgusr Epucation: Rev. Hunter 
B. Blakely, Th.D., Secretary. 








Division oF Pusitication: Mr. Cameron D. 
Deans, General Manager. 


Board of Annuities and Relief, 122 South Fourth 
Street, Room 410, Urban Building, Louisville 2, 
Kentucky: Rev. Wade H. non, > >, Executive 
Secretary; Rev. Bernard A. Melihany, D.D., 
Treasurer. 


Board of Women’s Work, Henry Grad ~ f Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Dr. Janie W. McGaughey, 
Executive Secretary; Miss Mary S. Quidor, Treas- 
urer. 


General Assembly’s Training School for Lay Work- 
ers, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Virginia; 
Rev. Henry Wade DuBose, D.D., President. 


Trustees of the General Assembly and Presbyterian 
Foundation, Inc., Commercial Bank Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N.C.: Mr. T. S. McPheeters, President. 


Historical Foundation, Montreat, North Carolina: 
Mr. T. H. Spence, Jr., Director. 


Mountain Retreat Association, Montreat, North 
Carolina: Rev. J. Rupert McGregor, Th.D., 
President. 


American Bible Society: I. S. McElroy, 1538 
Central National Bank, Richmond 19, Virginia; 
B. H. Smith, 85 Walton Street, Atlanta 3; 
Georgia; Frank H. Langham, 2233 Bryan Street, 
Dallas 4, Texas. 
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Dr. William L. Pressly, president of Westminster Schools, and two pupils. 


Westminster Schools 


By MELBA RUTH WILLIAMS 


NE OF THE FINEST Christian pre- 
() ps schools in the country 

is being developed in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

As the name “Westminster Schools” 
suggests, it is actually three schools. 
There is a Junior School for boys and 
girls from kindergarten through sev- 
enth grade. The Boys’ School now 
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has grades eight through eleven. 
(Twelfth grade is to be added this 
year.) The Girls’ School is a complete 
high school—grades eight through 
twelve. 

Westminster Schools is a new name 
for an old but rapidly growing insti- 
tution. Its predecessor, the North 
Avenue Presbyterian School, was 


Atlanta fathers one 
of finest preparatory 
schools in the nation 


founded by a group of Christian 
leaders in 1909. Later the name was 
changed to Napsonian School. In 1951, 
when the plan for improvement was 
introduced, the name was changed to 
Westminster. Although founded ' by 
Presbyterians, the school is now non- 
denominational. 

The purpose of Westminster has 
been put very plainly by the Schools’ 
president, Dr. William L. Pressly. 
“We have in America many, man 
schools that teach the Bible but do 
not have high academic training; and 
we have many, many schools that have 
high academic training but don’t stress 
the Bible. The purpose of this school is 
to have a happy combination of these 
two essentials.” 

“There aren’t very many Christian 
schools like ours in the country,” Dr. 
Pressly continued. “Some I might 
mention are Episcopal High, Alexan- 
dria, Virginia; Sewanee in Tennessee; 
and McCallie School, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee.” 

The year 1952 was a big one for 
Westminster. In the fall of 1951 total 
assets of the school were approxi- 
mately $170,000. Following a success- 
ful financial campaign in which a 
quota of $225,000 was oversubscribed, 
the school had assets of $650,000 in 
the fall of 1952. 

Plans for the school’s expansion and 
enlargement have been developed and 
are well under way. A tract of 100 
acres has been purchased in the north- 
west section of Atlanta for a new 
Westminster campus. Two classroom 
buildings are being constructed on the 
new site and will be ready for occu- 
pancy by September 1953. At that 
time all three schools will move to the 
new location. Until other buildings are 
complete, the grammar school will be 
divided between the girls’ high and 
the boys’ high school buildings. Even- 
tually other buildings will be added, 
including a dormitory for 150 girls 
and another for 150 boys. 

Westminster isn’t just a Christian 
school with a high academic stand- 
ing (it is fully accredited by the State 
of Georgia and the Southern Associa- 
tion of Schools and Colleges). It offers 
a well-rounded program aimed at in- 
stilling a way of life which will pro- 
duce good citizens. This program in- 
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High school girls from Westminster visit Aidmore Children’s Hos- 
pital, Atlanta. They help entertain and care for crippled children. 


cludes an athletic program stressing 
team play and recreational sports; glee 
clubs and music appreciation courses 
for every age group; dramatics and 
art; community service projects; and 
self government. 

Westminster is first and foremost a 
Christian school. It is nonsectarian and 
students of many denominations at- 
tend. Westminster begins teaching the 
Bible at the kindergarten level and 
continues this teaching each week in 
each class through the twelfth grade. 
During the first three years the Bible 
is taught by the regular teachers with 
stories, simply told, as the basis of 
instruction. From the third grade 
through high school the Bible teacher 
comes into each classroom for Bible 
instruction. This instruction varies 
from the third grade level of Bible 
stories, built around the theme of 
friendly living, to the senior study 
of the Epistles of Saint Paul. On grad- 
uation, each student has a thorough 
knowledge of Old and New Testa- 
ments, with emphasis on the teachings 
of Jesus. 

In addition to regular Bible instruc- 
tion the school constantly encourages 
students to go to church and Sunday 
school. A morning devotional is held 
at the beginning of each school day 
and at least once each week the stu- 
dent body assembles for a religious 
service. Special evangelistic services 
are held each year by a minister in 
the school for girls and in the school 
for boys. 

Westminster believes that boys and 
girls should be taught to give of their 
time and means to worthy community 
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enterprises in the city. Every year 
at Thanksgiving and Christmas each 
class adopts a family and students 
bring gifts for the class family. At 
Christmas time ladies from “Even- 
tide” (Old Ladies’ Home) are brought 
to the school for a Christmas program 
and gifts. 

Various groups during the year con- 
tribute to the Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School for Mountain Children (near 
Clayton, Ga.) and to Aidmore Hos- 
pital for Children, Atlanta. The school 
annually presents a Christmas and an 
Easter pageant. These two services 
were developed by Miss Thyrza 
Askew, who for 34 years served as 
principal of the school. 

No school program would be com- 
plete without an adequate physical 
education program. Westminster of- 
fers a variety of recreational sports 
and gymnastics. Every student par- 
ticipates in some phase. Last year the 
8th grade tennis team was undefeated. 
The school also has an 8th grade foot- 
ball team, a 9th and roth grade foot- 
ball team, a tennis team, a golf team, 
and a swimming team—all of which 
compete with teams of other inde- 
pendent schools in the area. 

The playing field on the new 
campus is already completed and is 
one of the finest playing fields in the 
South, with 440 yard track, a 220 yard 
straight-away track, a varsity foot- 
ball field, four practice fields, and 
tennis courts. 

Music, art, dramatics, and journalism 
all play a big part in the well-rounded 
educational program offered at West- 


Westminster gives special attention to individuals. Classes are small 
and coaching is given to those students requiring extra help. 


minster. Music Appreciation courses 
are fitted to musical events in Atlanta; 
that is, operas and symphonies to be 
performed during the season are 
studied in advance by the students. 

The school has an unusually strong 
music department and four excellent 
glee clubs. Courses in creative art 
are given throughout the grade school 
and the two high schools. There is an 
active dramatics group, and during the 
school year grammar school grades 
write and produce their own plays, 
which are given before the student 
body. The fifth grade did such a play 
this year, presenting the story of the 
printing of the Bible from Wycliffe 
through the new Revised Standard 
Version. 

This year there are 432 students en- 
rolled in the three Westminster 
Schools. These students are being 
given an opportunity to study in small 
classes where individual instruction is 
stressed. They are learning democracy 
on their school campus under the 
honor system. They are participating 
in community and extracurricular ac- 
tivities. They are developing strong, 
healthy bodies through a well-planned 
physical education program. And most 
important, they are under the guid- 
ance of Christian men and women 
who stress Christian ideals and prin- 
ciples. 

Whether graduates of Westminster 
go on to college, marry and raise 
families, or go directly into business 
or farming, the principles of Chris- 
tian living they have learned stay 
with them and influence their future 
lives. END 
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Presbyterian Leaders Warn of Fascism in the U. S. 


NEW yorK—The General Council 
of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. has expressed its “deep con- 
cern” lest preoccupation with the 
menace of Communism may leave the 
United States open to the evil of 
Fascism. 

Declaring that a “fanatical negati- 
vism” is developing in regard to Com- 
munism, the Council said that “this 
negativism is in danger of leading 
the American mind into a spiritual 
vacuum.” 

“Our national house, cleansed of one 
demon, wouid invite by its very emp- 
tiness, the entrance of seven others,” 
it said. “In the case of a national crisis 
this emptiness could, in the high 
sounding name of security, be occu- 
pied with ease by a Fascist tyranny.” 

“The demagogue, who lives by 
propaganda,” the statement said, “is 
coming into his own on a national 
scale.” 

The warning was contained in a 
2500-word “Letter to Presbyterians” 
sent to the two and one-half million 
members of the denomination through 
its 8000 local congregations and 250 
presbyteries. 

Dr. John Alexander Mackay, mod- 
erator of the General Assembly, pre- 
pared the statement with the assist- 
ance of the other 32 Council members, 
including three former moderators. 

Dr. Mackay, president of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, said here this 
was the first time in many years that 
a statement on such broad issues had 
been issued between annual sessions 
of the General Assembly, indicating 
“our deep concern with certain things 
happening in our national life and in 
the international sphere.” 

While the statement is intended 
primarily for Presbyterians, it noted 
that “the citizens of this country, and 
those in particular who are Protestant 
Christians, have reason to take a grave 
view of the situation which is being 
created by the almost exclusive con- 
centration of the American mind upon 
the problem of the threat of Commu- 
nism.” 

The letter, almost in toto, follows: 
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A Letter to Presbyterians 





Dear Fellow Presbyterians: 


Under the plea that the structure of 
American society is in imminent peril 
of being shattered by a satanic con- 
spiracy, dangerous developments are 
taking place in our national life. Fa- 
vored by an atmosphere of intense dis- 
quiet and suspicion, a subtle but potent 
assault upon basic human rights is now 
in progress. Some congressional in- 
quiries have revealed a distinct ten- 
dency to become inquisitions. These 
inquisitions, which find their historic 
pattern in medieval Spain and in the 
tribunals of modern totalitarian states, 
begin to constitute a threat to freedom 
of thought in this country. 

Treason and dissent are being con- 
fused. The shrine of conscience and 
private judgment, which God alone 
has a right to enter, is being invaded. 
Un-American attitudes toward ideas 
and books are becoming current. At- 
tacks are being made upon citizens of 
integrity and social passion which are 
utterly alien to our democratic tradi- 
tion. They are particularly alien to 
the Protestant religious tradition 
which has been a main source of the 
freedoms which the people of the 
United States enjoy. 

There is something still more seri- 
ous. A great many people, within and 
without our Government, approach 
the problem of Communism in a 
purely negative way. Communism, 
which is at bottom a secular religious 
faith of great vitality, is thus being 
dealt with as an exclusively police 
problem. As a result of this there is 
growing up over against Communism 
a fanatical negativism. Totally devoid 
of a constructive program of action, 
this negativism is in danger of leading 
the American mind into a spiritual 
vacuum. Our national house, cleansed 
of one demon, would invite by its 
very emptiness, the entrance of seven 
others. In the case of a national crisis 





this emptiness could, in the high- 
sounding name of security, be occu- 
pied with ease by a Fascist tyranny. 

We suggest, therefore, that all Pres- 
byterians give earnest consideration to 
the following three basic principles 
and their implications for our thought 
and life: 


I. The Christian Church has a pro- 
phetic function to fulfill in every 
society and in every age. 

Whatever concerns man and _ his 

welfare is a concern of the Church 
and its ministers. Religion has to do 
with life in its wholeness. While being 
patriotically loyal to the country 
within whose bounds it lives and 
works, the Church does not derive its 
authority from the nation but from 
Jesus Christ. Its supreme and ultimate 
allegiance is to Christ, its sole Head, 
and to His Kingdom, and not to any 
nation or race, to any class or culture. 
It is, therefore, under obligation to 
consider the life of man in the light 
of God’s purpose in Christ for the 
world. While it is not the role of the 
Christian Church to present blueprints 
for the organization of society and the 
conduct of government, the Church 
owes it to its own members and to 
men in general, to draw attention to 
violations of those spiritual bases of 
human relationships which have been 
established by God. It has the obliga- 
tion also to proclaim those principles, 
and to instill that spirit, which are 
essential for social health, and which 
form the indispensable foundation of 
sound and stable policies in the affairs 
of state. 


Il. The majesty of truth must be pre- 
served at all times ard at all costs. 


Loyalty to truth is the common 
basis of true religion and true culture. 
Despite the lofty idealism of many of 
our national leaders, truth is being 
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subtly and silently dethroned by 
prominent public figures from the 
position it has occupied hereto in our 
American tradition. The state of strife 
known as “cold war,” in which our 
own and other nations, as well as 
groups within nations, are now en- 
gaged, is producing startling phenom- 
ena and sinister personalities. In this 
form of warfare, falsehood is fre- 
quently preferred to fact if it can be 
shown to have greater propaganda 
value. In the interests of propaganda, 
truth is deliberately distorted or re- 
mains unspoken. The demagogue, who 
lives by propaganda, is coming into 
his own on a national scale. Accord- 
ing to the new philosophy, if what is 
true “gives aid and comfort” to our 
enemies, it must be suppressed. Truth 
is thus a Captive in the land of the free. 

Communism, as we know to our 
sorrow, is committed on principle to 
a philosophy of lying; democracy, in 
fighting Communism, is in danger of 
succumbing, through fear and in the 
name of expediency, to the selfsame 
philosophy. .. . 

A painful illustration of this devel- 
opment is that men and women should 
be publicly condemned upon the un- 
corroborated word of former Com- 
munists. Many of these witnesses have 
done no more, as we know, than trans- 
fer their allegiance from one authori- 
tarian system to another. 

Nothing is easier for people, as con- 
temporary history has shown, than to 
make the transition from one totali- 


tarianism to another, carrying their 
basic attitudes along with them. 

As a matter of fact, the lands that 
have suffered most from Communism, 
or that are most menaced by it today 
—Russia and Italy—for example, are 
lands which have been traditionally 
authoritarian in their political or their 
religious life. And yet the ex-Commu- 
nists to whose word congressional 
committees apparently give unquali- 
fied credence are in very many in- 
stances people whose basic philosophy 
authorizes them now, as in the past, 
to believe that a lie in a good cause is 
thoroughly justified. 


Ill. God’s sovereign rule is the con- 
trolling factor in history. 


We speak of “this nation under 
God.” Nothing is more needed today 
than to explore afresh and to apply to 
all the problems of thought and life 
in our generation what it means to 
take God seriously in national life. 
There is an order of God. Even in 
these days of flux and nihilism, of 
relativism and expediency, God reigns. 
The American-born poet, T. S. Eliot, 
has written these prophetic words: 


“Those who put their faith in 

worldly order 

Not controlled by the order 
of God, 

In confident ignorance, but 
arrest disorder, 

Make it fast, breed fatal 
disease, 

Degrade what they exalt.” 


Any attempt to impose upon society, 
or the course of history, a purely man- 
made order, however lofty the aim, 
can have no more than temporary suc- 
cess. Social disorder and false political 
philosophies cannot be adequately met 
by police measures, but only by a sin- 
cere attempt to organize society in 
accordance with the everlasting prin- 
ciples of God’s moral government of 
the world. 

It is, therefore, of paramount im- 
portance that individuals, groups, and 
nations should adjust themselves to 
the order of God. God’s character 
and God’s way with man provide the 
pattern for man’s way with his fellow 
man. 

That we have the obligation to 
make our nation as secure as possible, 
no one can dispute. But there is no 
absolute security in human affairs, nor 
is security the ultimate human obliga- 
tion. A still greater obligation, as well 
as a more strategic procedure, is to 
make sure that what we mean by se- 
curity, and the methods we employ to 
achieve it, are in accordance with the 
will of God. Otherwise, any human 
attempt to establish a form of world 
order which does no more than exalt 
the interest of a class, a culture, a race, 
or a nation, above God and the inter- 
ests of the whole human family, is 
foredoomed to disaster. 

Ideas are on the march, forces are 
abroad, whose time has come. The 
cannot be repressed and they will 
bring unjust orders to an end. In the 
world of today all forms of feudalism, 
for example, are foredoomed. So too 
are all types of imperialism. The real 
question is how to solve the problems 
presented by these two forms of out- 





Unemployment problem looms large and ugly in 
Japan. The total number of registered unemployed in 
Japan, according to latest statistics, hit the high figure ot 
540,000, though a vast percentage of the jobless are unregis- 
tered. One employment office in Tokyo handles day labor- 
ers exclusively. Here, from as early as 4 a.M., thousands 
of impoverished men and women, many of the latter en- 
cumbered with small children strapped to their backs, wait 
in line for the agency to open its windows, which it does 
at 7 A.M. If they come late, they have small chances of 
getting employment for the day. Estimates show that 
almost 50 per cent are turned away daily without work. 

At the lida-bashi Employment Office, one of Tokyo’s 
seventeen leading agencies for aiding the jobless, over 
35,000 new applicants register each month. But the average 
number of jobs found each month is currently recorded 
at only 4500. 
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moded society in such a way that the 
transition to a better order will be 
gradual and constructive. 

Let us frankly recognize that many 
of the revolutionary forces of our 
time are in great part the judgment of 
God upon human selfishness and com- 
placency, and upon man’s forgetful- 
ness of man. That does not make these 
forces right; it does, however, compel 
us to consider how their driving power 
can be channeled into forms of cre- 
ative thought and work. History, 
moreover, makes it abundantly clear 
that wherever a religion, a political 
system or a social order, does not in- 
terest itself in the common people, 
violent revolt eventually takes place. 


On the other hand, just because God 
rules in the affairs of men, Communism 
as a solution of the human problem is 
foredoomed to failure. No political order 
can prevail which deliberately leaves God 
out of account. 


Despite its pretention to be striving 
after “liberation,” Communism en- 
slaves in the name of freedom. It does 
not know that evil cannot be eradi- 
cated from human life by simply 
changing a social structure. Man, 
moreover, has deep spiritual longings 
which Communism cannot satisfy. 
The communistic order will eventu- 
ally be shattered upon the bedrock of 
human nature, that is, upon the basic 
sins, and the abysmal needs, of man 
and society. For that reason Commu- 
nism has an approaching rendezvous 
with God and the moral order. 

Nevertheless, Communists, Commu- 
nist nations, and Communist-ruled 
peoples should be our concern. In 
hating a system let us not allow our- 
selves to hate individuals or whole 
nations. History and experience teach 
us that persons and peoples do change. 
Let us ever be on the lookout for the 
evidence of change in the Communist 
world, for the effects of disillusion- 
ment, and for the presence of a God- 
implanted hunger. Such disillusion- 
ment and hunger can be met only by 
a sympathetic approach and a dispo- 
sition to listen and confer. 

There is clear evidence that a post- 
Communist mood is actually being 
created in many parts of Europe and 
Asia. Let us seek to deepen that mood. 
Let us explore afresh the meaning of 
mercy and forgiveness and recognize 
that both can have social and political 
significance when they are sincerely 
and opportunely applied. 
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NEW YORK (RNS)—King Paul of Greece, left, accepts from Daniel Burke, president of 
the American Bible Society, the first New Testament from a projected shipment to 
Greece of 50,000 Scriptures in modern Greek. Looking on is Ray Lawson, Consul General 
of Canada. 





Let us always be ready to meet 
around a conference table with the 
rulers of Communist countries. There 
should be, therefore, no reluctance to 
employ the conference methods to the 
full in the settling of disputes with 
our country’s enemies. Let us beware 
of the cynical attitude which pre- 
vails in certain official circles to re- 
gard as a forlorn hope any negotiated 
solution of the major issues which 
divide mankind. 

In human conflicts there can be no 
substitute for negotiation. Direct per- 
sonal conference has been God’s way 
with man from the beginning. “Come, 
now, and let us reason together,” was 
the word of God to Israel through the 
Prophet Isaiah. We must take the risk, 
and even the initiative, of seeking 
face-to-face encounter with our ene- 
mies. We should meet them officially, 
whatever their ignominous record, 
and regardless of the suffering they 
may have caused us.... 

In this connection such an organi- 
zation as the United Nations is in 
harmony with the principles of God’s 
moral government. American Presby- 
terians should remember with pride 
that it is the successor of a former 


organization which was the creation 
of a great American who was also a 
great Presbyterian. While the United 
Nations organization is very far from 
perfection and it functions today un- 
der great handicaps, it is yet the nat- 
ural and best available agent for inter- 
national co-operation and the settle- 
ment of disputes among nations. It is 
imperative, therefore, that it be given 
the utmost support. It stands between 
us and war. 

While we take all wise precautions 
for defense, both within and outside 
our borders, the present situation de- 
mands spiritual calm, historical per- 
spective, religious faith, and an adven- 
turous spirit. Loyalty to great princi- 
ples of truth and justice has made our 
nation great; such loyalty alone can 
keep it great and ensure its destiny. 

May God give us the wisdom and 
courage to think and act in accord- 
ance with His will. 


With fraternal greetings, 


The General Council of the 
Presbyterian Church in the 
US.A. 
John A. Mackay, Chairman, 
Glenn W. Moore, Secretary. 
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Cavert Gets World Council Post; 
Ross New National Council Head 


NEW YorK, N. y.—Dr. Samuel Mc- 
Crea Cavert, who has been a leader in 
the co-operative church movement 
for 35 years, retired Feb. i as general 
secretary of the National Council of 
Churches and was succeeded by the 
Rev. Roy G. Ross, who has been Dr. 
Cavert’s “right arm” during the first 
three years of the Council’s life. 

The retirement of Dr. Cavert as 
administrative head of the nation’s 
largest religious organization, and the 
election of the associate general secre- 
tary to succeed him, were approved 
by the Council’s General Board Sep- 
tember 16 to the accompaniment of 
tributes to both men by President 
William C. Martin, and Dr. Hermann 
N. Morse, chairman of a special nomi- 
nating committee. 

Subsequently it was announced that 
upon his retirement Dr. Cavert will 
continue his labors for church co-op- 
eraticn in the service of the world 
ecumenical movement. He will be- 
come the chief executive of the World 
Council in the United States, with two 
titles. He will be the executive secre- 
tary of the United States Conference 
for the World Council of Churches 
and also fill the newly-created post of 
executive secretary for the United 
States of the World Council of 
Churches. He was elected to the lat- 
ter post by the World Council’s ex- 
ecutive committee in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. 

The election will bring to the of- 
fice of general secretary a 55-year-old 
Midwesterner who has spent most 
of his adult years in the service of 
the Disciples of Christ, which ordained 
him, and the International Council of 
Religious Education. The latter ex- 
perienced phenomenal growth during 
the fifteen years he served it as gen- 
eral secretary. Dr. Ross played a large 
part in launching a revision of the 
Bible in 1937, resulting in the publica- 
tion last October of the Revised Stand- 
ard Version, and won recognition as 
one of the country’s creative lead- 
ers in Christian education. 

Dr. Ross, a year out of Yale Divin- 
ity School, went to Indianapolis as 
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Samuel McCrea Cavert 





Roy G. Ross 


national director of young people’s 
work and three years later became 
executive secretary of the Disciple’s 
United Christian Missionary Society. 
He merged the denomination’s edu- 
cational functions into a single division 
of Christian Education. After eight 
years service he was called to Chicago 
by the ICRE. 

During the formative years of the 
National Council of Churches, the 
planning committee relied greatly on 
Dr. Ross and Dr. Cavert, for 29 years 
general secretary of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica. They administered the two larg- 


est of the eight agencies that brought 
to fruition the plans for the National 
Council at Cleveland in December, 
i950. At Cleveland the delegates to 
the constituting convention chose Dr. 
Cavert as general secretary and called 
Dr. Ross to New York as his associate. 

When he retires, Dr. Cavert will 
turn over to Dr. Ross direction of a 
staff of 600 that is serving the constitu- 
ent churches in more than 60 areas 
of Christian activity at home and 
abroad. Today, there are 30 commun- 
ions, 147,000 churches and 35 million 
members in what has become the na- 
tion’s largest religious organization. 
The Council now is administering the 
programs of thirteen interdenomina- 
tional agencies. 

Dr. Cavert, a Presbyterian (USA) 
clergyman, has been a leader in the 
world movement to strengthen the 
Christian churches through co-opera- 
tive unity. He played a major role not 
only in the formation of the National 
Council but also the World Council 
of Churches. 

A chaplain in the first world war, 
in 1919, he joined the staff of the 
Federal Council of Churches, then a 
young, still small organization. A year 
later Dr. Cavert became associate sec- 
retary and in 1921 was named one of 
its two general secretaries. In 1930 he 
became the chief executive officer, a 
post he filled for 20 years. During 
these years of growth the Federal 
Council exercised a great influence in 
Christian thought as the instrument 
of co-operation of the Protestant 
churches of the United States and Can- 
ada. In this period Church co-opera- 
tion, patterned after the Federal Coun- 
cil, spread around the world, climaxed 
by the first assembly of the World 
Council of Churches at Amsterdam 
in 1948. 

“I shall never cease to be grateful 
for the privilege which I have had 
of serving the cause of co-operation 
among the Churches of America for 
so many years,” Dr. Cavert wrote Dr. 
Morse, in notifying him that, having 
reached the age of 65 on Sept. 9, he 
would retire. 
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Dimmock Accepts 
Evangelism Post 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Rev. Albert E. 
Dimmock, former pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Pulaski, Tenn., 
early in December accepted a call to 
become the associate secretary in the 
Division of Evangelism of the Board 
of Church Extension. 

Announcement of the acceptance 
was made by Dr. Wm. H. McCorkle, 
secretary of the Division. 

Mr. Dimmock, who is retiring mod- 
erator of the Synod of Tennessee, 
began his work with the Board early 
in January. He brings to the position 
a background of work in evangelism. 
At the time of his call, he was chair- 
man of the Synod of Tennessee’s Com- 
mittee on Evangelism, and under his 
leadership the committee has devel- 
oped a plan for a concentrated evan- 
gelistic campaign for this spring that 
promises to become a pattern for such 
campaigns in all synods. 

The position of associate secretary 
for the division was created a year 
ago by the Board of, Church Exten- 
sion. Mr. Dimmock is the first person 
to fill it. 

The new division member is a 
native of Norfolk, Va., son of the 


Rev. and Mrs. Thomas Herbert Dim- 
mock. He is a graduate of Davidson 
College, and holds the B.D. and Th.M. 
degrees from Union Theological Semi- 
nary in Richmond. He was assistant 
pastor of the Davis Memorial Church, 
Elkins, West Virginia, and prior to 
beginning his ministry at Pulaski in 
1950, was pastor of the Harman, Scott 
Memorial, and Midland Memorial 
Presbyterian Churches in Greenbrier 
Presbytery, Synod of West Virginia. 

Mr. Dimmock is married to the for- 
mer Henrietta Johnston McMullen. 
They have two children, Martha Lou- 
ise and Thomas Johnston Dimmock. 


“... Destruction beyond 
description” 


From Dr. Chung Suk Song, recently 
returned to Korea after studying here 
in the United States and now teaching 
bio-chemistry in Severance Medical 
College in Seoul, Korea: 


“IT do not know the future of Korea. 
What I think is that we must work for 
Korea while we can. I hope you can help 
us while we need your help. The destruc- 
tion in Korea is beyond description. I 
don’t know how I can help the students. 
There is no laboratory, there are no 
laboratory instruments, there are no books. 
But I pray that God will bless us to build 
Korea as a Christian nation.” 


Survey Board Gets 
Nine New Members 


Eight new members have been ap- 
pointed to the Survey Board of Di- 
rectors, with one yet to be appointed. 

Named to the Board as members-at- 
large are the Rev. R. H. Stone, Char- 
lotte, N. C., editor of The Mecklen- 
burg Presbyterian and former editor 
of The Ashe Presbyterian; Mrs. Alfred 
P. Jones, Roanoke, Va.; Mr. Leo Aik- 
man, Marietta, Ga., editorial assistant 
for the Atlanta Constitution; the Rev. 
J. K. Roberts, pastor of First Presby- 
terian Church, Danville, Va.; Mr. 
Willis Osborn, connected with 
Blanchard-Nichols and Osborn, maga- 
zine publishers representatives, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Mrs. Graham Lacy, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Dr. Dewitt Reddick, 
Austin, Texas, professor of Journal- 
ism at the University of Texas and 
founder and advisory editor of The 
Texas Presbyterian; and the Rev. D. 
M. Chalmers, Greenville, S. C., and 
pastor of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church there. 

Members of the Board representing 
the Church’s agencies and boards are 
Mr. Bluford B. Hestir, director of 
publicity for the Church, from the 
General Council, Decatur, Ga.; the 





SURVEY’S new Board of Editors, at their first meeting, held in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Left to right: Dr. Janie McGaughey (attending for Miss 
Green), Mr. Willis Osborn, Rev. J. K. Roberts, Mrs. L. M. McCutchen, 
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Mrs. Alfred P. Jones, Rev. Charles Gibboney, Dr. Marshall Dendy, Rev. 
R. H. Stone, Dr. Dwight Chalmers, Dr. Dewitt Reddick, Dr. Bernard 
Mcllhany, Mr. Bluford Hestir, and Mrs. Graham Lacy. 
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Rev. Marshall C. Dendy, Executive 
Secretary of the Board of Christian 
Education, Richmond; Mrs. Leighton 
McCutcheon, Associate Educational 
Secretary, Board of World Missions, 
Nashville; the Rev. Charles H. Gib- 
boney, Secretary of Promotion, Board 
of Church Extension, Atlanta: the 
Rev. B. A. Mcllhany, Treasurer, 
Board of Annuities and Relief, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; and Miss Evelyn Green, 
Secretary of Program Division, Board 
of Women’s Work, Atlanta. 

The Board elected the following 
officers: Dr. Roberts, chairman; Mrs. 
Lacy, vice-chairman; and Mr. Hestir, 
secretary. First meeting was held De- 
cember 8 in Richmond where SurvEY 
is published. 

At its annual meeting in Montreat 
last June, the General Assembly set up 
the Board of Directors and stipulated 
that such a Board be given sole direc- 
tion and control of the publication. 
The directors, being directly responsi- 
ble to the General Assembly, are to 
report to it annually. Major ‘work as- 
signed the Board is a comprehensive 
study of the Survey with a view to 
finding ways of enlarging its services. 
The Board of Directors is charged 
with the direction of business inter- 
ests and editorial policies. The Survey, 
the official magazine of our denomi- 
nation, promotes the over-all program 
of the Church and brings news and 
information to the membership-at- 
large throughout our 16-state As- 
sembly. 


Hospitalization Plan 
Now in Effect 


Dr. Wade H. Boggs, executive sec- 
retary of the Board of Annuities and 
Relief, Louisville, announced on be- 
half of the Board that the enrollment 
requirements for the new Group Hos- 
pitalization and Surgical Benefit In- 
surance plan for the personnel of the 
churches, agencies, and _ institutions 
have been met. 


All personnel and their dependents 
whose churches, agencies and institu- 
tions enrolled them in the plan were 
covered under this program as of 
12:01 A.M., October 17, 1953. 


This plan is an addition to the group 
life insurance that has been in effect 
since July 1, 1952, and has proved 
helpful to survivors of a number of 
our former associates. 
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Florida Honors “Preacher” Gordon 


By LES HALE 


Armistice Day 25 years ago Rev. 
U. S. Gordon, D.D. , preached his first 
sermon as pastor of Fi irst Presbyterian 
Church of Gainesville, Florida, com- 
ing from the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Memphis. Since then he 
has become endearingly known as 
“Preacher” Gordon to thousands of 
friends in Florida and the South who 
have come within his sphere of in- 
fluence. 

The prayer service at First Church 
on November 11, 1953, was devoted 
to celebrating this anniversary. The 
church was filled and “Preacher” 
prefaced his reminiscences by saying 
“It is worth working 25 years to get 
so many people out to prayer meet- 
ing.” He said he had heard someone 
refer to the occasion as his silver wed- 
ding anniversary (he being a bache- 
lor) and that although there wasn’t a 
word of truth in it, “I thank God for 
the rumor,” he said. 

Although during the past quarter- 
century “Preacher” Gordon has had 
many opportunities to go to other 
fields he felt he just couldn’t pull 
himself away from Gainesville. He 
humorously told that among the many 
offers which came to him was one 
inviting him to become—of all things 
—president of a girls’ school! 

At the conclusion of “Preacher’s” 
clever interweaving of history, senti- 
ment, and humor, several gifts were 
presented to him. A hooked rug was 
presented from the women of the 
church; this had been made by Mrs. 
Nellie Doig, for many years active as 
church secretary and a member of the 
church before “Preacher’s” arrival. 
Mrs. Doig read some clever verses she 
had composed to accompany the pres- 
entation. He also received a set of 
commemorative plates with pictures 
of the present sanctuary, which is soon 
to be left for a new building to be 
occupied late in February. It is most 
fitting that this new ‘vuilding will be 
completed in this twenty-fifth year 
of “Preacher” Gordon’s service to aie 
congregation and this community. 
Officers of the church presented him 
with a pocket watch appropriately 
engraved, and he received many other 
personal gifts at the reception which 
followed the service. 


In token of the esteem with which 
“Preacher” is regarded, he was seated 
in the University President’s box at 
the Tennessee-Florida football game 
November 15, when he received the 
honors of the University of Florida 
in recognition of his long service to 
the youth of the State. 

Throughout his ministry in Gaines- 
ville “Preacher” has been a powerful 
influence on the University students. 
His “Hi, my pal,” “My brother,” “My 
main deacon,” have been heard all 
over the campus and many have 
heeded his request to “come forward 
to the first pew.” More than a decade 
ago, as part of his work with students, 
he organized a group known as the 

“Muscle Deacons”—athletes and oth- 
erwise strong men, whose love for the 
church lay dormant until “Preacher” 
appealed to them on the handball 
courts and in other man-to-man re- 
lationships. These “Muscle Deacons” 
and hundreds of other alumni, includ- 
ing U. S. senators, state dignitaries, 
presidents of student organizations, 
and representatives of the University 
administration, came from all over the 
country and joined in presenting gifts 
and testimonials. 

These included a generous donation 
to the Building Fund of the First 
Presbyterian Church, a sum for com- 
missioning an artist to paint “Preach- 
er’s” portrait in oils, and many other 
personal gifts. Noteworthy among 
these was a packet containing hun- 
dreds of letters from friends. 


Cornerstone Laid for Japan 
Christian University Church 


TokKyo—The cornerstone of the 
church which will serve the faculty 
and student body of International 
Christian University in Japan was set 
in place by Dr. Hachiro Yuasa, presi- 
dent of the college, at a ceremony on 


the University campus in nearby 
Mitaka. 
Construction of the University 


church, which began in August, 1s 
being financed by Protestants in Iowa 
who already have raised some $70,000 
of a $100,000 goal. First section of the 
church is expected to be completed 
in time for matriculation ceremonies 
next March of the University’s 1954 
classes. 
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Mrs. Marshall asks 
prayers of guidance 


Mrs. Peter Marshall, author, and 
wife of the late U. S. Senate Chap- 
lain, has sent out letters to hundreds 
of friends, asking for their prayers in 
the decisions which will be made dur- 
ing the next few months concerning 
the casting and filming of her best 
seller, A Man Called Peter. Dr. Mar- 
shall, a Presbyterian minister, gradu- 
ated from Columbia Seminary in 
Decatur and was pastor of Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian Church in Atlanta 
before he became minister at New 
York Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
Washington, D. C., where he stayed 
until his death. 

In her letter, Mrs. Marshall says, 
“This movie could speak to the heart 
of America at this critical time in our 
nation’s history. . . . But all this can 
happen only if this whole project is 
literally floated on a gigantic wave of 
prayer.” 

Samuel G. Engel will direct the 
Cinemascope picture. The scenario 
had not been completed at the time 
the letters were sent out, and the cast 
and director had not been chosen. 
Mrs. Marshall went to Hollywood in 
the fall to make suggestions and advise 
about the initial work of the picture. 


Mississippi Names 
Synodical Officers 


New synodical officers named at a 
meeting of the Women of the Church, 
at First Presbyterian Church in Green- 
ville, Mississippi, are: Mrs. R. A. Boll- 
ing, Cleveland, president; Mrs. Frank 
Wood, Cleveland, corresponding sec- 
retary; Mrs. R. H. Maffett, Jackson, 
treasurer; and chairman of Church 
causes—Mrs. J. L. Stewart, Jr., Sum- 
mitt, church extension; Mrs. Jerry 
Alexander, Hattiesburg, Christian edu- 
cation; Mrs. J. V. Cobb, Meridian, 
spiritual growth; and Mrs. J. E. John- 
ston, Jackson, intergroup work. The 
women were named to serve for a 
three-year period, according to Mrs. 
John T. Gibson, publicity chairman. 

Principal speakers during the session 
on the theme, “The Mission and Unity 
of the Church” were: Dr. Marshall C. 
Dendy, Richmond, executive secretary 
of the Board of Christian Education; 
Miss Lucy Steele, Raleigh, N. C., 
chair of Bible, Peace College; Mrs. 
V. A. Denslow, Greenville, president 
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NEW BUILDING. In a brief but impressive service the recently com- 
pleted Administration Building of the General Assembly’s Training School 
was dedicated to God on November 19. Judge M. Ray Doubles, president of 
the School’s Board of Trustees, presided. After President Henry Wade DuBose 
made a report for the Building Committee, Judge Doubles for the trustees pre- 
sented the building to the Church. Responding to this presentation, Dr. Frank 
W. Price, moderator of the General Assembly, made an appropriate address 
of acceptance. 

Dr. E. B. Paisley, former president, brought greetings and congratulations, 
after which the chairman read messages from Miss Janie W. McGaughey for 
the Women of the Church, Dr. William Megginson, first dean of the School, Dr. 
Walter L. Lingle, former president, Dr. E. D. Grant, former trustee, and other 
friends. The dedicatory prayer was offered by Dr. Paul Tudor Jones, and was 
followed by the Doxology and a “Blessing” by the Choir. 

The building has been completed without debt at a cost of about $300,000. 
Of this amount the Women of the Church gave $95,000 from their 1948 Birth- 
day Gift. 





of Local United Church Women; Brunswick Church Completes 


Frank England, Greenville, member 
of the Board of Trustees of South- 
western College; Dr. Fred Neal, State 
College, Miss., professor of philosophy 
and religion, Mississippi State College; 
and Dr. R. A. Bolling, Cleveland, 
synod’s chairman of Women’s Work. 
Delegates attending numbered 230. 


Big Improvement Program 


Completion of an extensive building 
and improvement program that has 
extended over a five-year period and 
costing more than $160,000 is now a 
reality at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Brunswick, Ga. 
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Thomasville Begins 
Its Second Century 


THOMASVILLE, GA.—A three- day cele- 
bration, climaxed with a Communion 
Service of dedication, marked the one 
hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Thomasville. 

October 23, 24, and 25 were days in 
which the church took note of its 
heritage, honored its former leaders, 
and dedicated itself to a second cen- 
tury of service to Christ. The centen- 
nial celebration included a reception 
for former pastors, a pageant depict- 
ing events in the church’s history, and 
commemorative services. 

The reception, given by the Women 
of the Church, honored four former 
pastors and the wife of a fifth who is 
now deceased. Dr. Robert Stuart San- 
ders, now retired and living in Lex- 
ington, Va., as the oldest living pastor 
cut the 1oo-candle birthday cake. He 
served as pastor from 1914 until 1920. 

Other former pastors present were 
Dr. J. McDowell Richards, president 
of Columbia Theological Seminary, 
Decatur, Ga., who was pastor here 
1931-32; Dr. and Mrs. Marshall Scott 
Woodson of Flora Macdonald Col- 
lege, Red Springs, N. C., who served 
the church twice, 1926-30, and 1945- 
50; and Dr. and Mrs. R. T. Gillespie 
of Columbia Seminary, who served 
from 1937 until 1945. Also honored 
at the reception was Mrs. E. D. Mc- 
Dougall, whose husband served as pas- 
tor from 1896 until 1903. Dr. Mc- 
Dougall died in 1935. 

Saturday, Oct. 24, the celebration 
took the form of a pageant, under the 
direction of Mrs. Louie T. Porter and 
Mrs. Boone Leach. Sixteen tableaux 
presented the life and work of the 
First Church through its first century. 
The presentation had a cast of 100, 
authentic costumes, and was presented 
with great effect. 

The Centennial Sermon, Sunday, 
Oct. 25, was preached by Dr. John R. 
Cunningham, president of Davidson 
College. He challenged the congrega- 
tion to a new appreciation of “The 
Church.” Special music was presented 
by the Chancel Choir under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Robert A. Heinsohn, ac- 
companied by Mr. Cyrus Mallard. 

The celebration came to a climax in 
a service of dedication in the Com- 
munion Service Sunday evening. Dr. 
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Marshall Woodson spoke on “The Lie 
That Binds Us Together.” Deg: E. 


Gillespie and Dr. R&. S. Sanders ad- 
ministered the sacrament. 
With a membership of nearly goo 


on the active roll of the church, and 
a well-equipped church plant, the First 
Presbyterian Church of Thomasville 
faces its second century with great 
opportunities. A ghapel program, a 
day kindergarten, a public school 
Bible teaching program in white and 
Negro schools, great interest in be- 
nevolent projects of the church, a 
well-balanced educational program, 
and many other projects claim the 
loyalty of the members and extend 
their ministry in Thomasville. The 
Rev. J. Davison Philips, serving the 
church since 1950, 1s the present 
pastor. 





SPRING VALLEY CHURCH, Huntington, 
W. Va., recently dedicated its sanc- 
tuary and new pews, in elaborate cere- 
monies which included as prominent 
speakers: Moderator Frank W. Price, 
Dr. Andrew R. Bird, Jr., Dr. Frank 
Ryburn, and Rev. Donald R. Weiglein. 


These took the prizes 


PRIZE-WINNING PHOTOGRAPHS have been selected in ape RVEY’S 
contest, and the top pictures are reproduced on page 5 


New Advisory Committee 


ATLANTA, GA.—Announcement was 
made November 16, of the appoint- 
ment of three laymen to the Advisory 
Committee for the new Presbyterian 
Book Store, scheduled to open in 
February in Atlanta. 

Paul Newey, manager of the new 
store, made the announcement of the 
Board of Education’s appointments. 
All Atlanta residents, the three com- 
mitteemen are Charles J. Currie, area 
manager of Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of N. Y., Willis Osborn, associated 
with Blanchard-Nichols-Osborn, mag- 
azine advertising representatives, and 
W. J. O'Callaghan, Jr., who is with 
the New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

The final committee will be made 
up of these three men with two addi- 
tional ones whom they will nominate 
for approval of the Board at its Feb- 
ruary Meeting. 

The new committee’s work will 
deal with the business decisions and 
formulation of policies in connection 
with the book store’s operation. 





s first big photo 
. Actually, it was a 


three-in-one contest, with prizes going for best photos 1 im apa of three cate- 


gories: 


artistic photos, family photos, and church news photos. 


Top award in artistic group went to EDWARD L. puPUY, JR., of Black Moun- 
tain, North Carolina, for his shot of the youngsters sitting on the old rail 
fence, peering across the beautiful North Carolina valley. Second prize went 
to JOHN JACKSON, of Rock Hill, South Carolina, for his picture of the tower 


of First Church in Rock Hill. 


First prize in the family category.went to MRS. JOHN Ww. 


MCALISTER, of 


Greensboro, North Carolina, for the winsome photo of her young grand- 


daughter at prayer. 


JOHN McKINNEY of Memphis, Tennessee, took top honors in the church 
news category, with his picture of the church basketball team in action. Second 
place winner was MRS. J. R. WINKS, JR., of Bessemer, Alabama, for her picture 


of two young members of Bessemer’s 


First Church standing beside Lake Susan 


at Montreat. Third prize went to MRS. RICHARD SIMPSON, of Thomaston, Georgia, 


for a church family night photo. 


Editors of Survey express appreciation to all who entered the contest, 


and at the same time announce a similar contest will be held in the spring. All 
readers of Survey are invited to begin now taking photos for the contest. Any 
scene or event connected with church life makes an appropriate photo for 
entry in the next contest. 
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McAlister photographs her granddaughter. @ Mrs. Winks 
two boys beside Lake Susan at Montreat, bookstore in 
background. @ Team at Idlewild Church in Memphis, snapped by 
John McKinney. 
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me ay, 


FIRST PRIZE goes to Edward L. Dupuy, Jr., for this beautiful photo.— 
young North Carolinians surveying the landscape. 


® Tower of First Presbyterian Church at Rock 

Hill, S. C., photographed by John Jackson. 

@ RIGHT: The Rev. Richard Simpson and 

youngsters at family night supper, photo- 
graphed by Mrs. Simpson. 














Embark on no enterprise which you 
cannot submit to the test of prayer. 
—Hosea Ballou 


Prayer is not conquering God’s reluc- 
tance, but taking hold on God’s willing- 
ness.—Phillips Brooks 





GOWNS wuz 


Satisfaction in Every Stitch since agile 
an 


















SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 
QUALITY FABRICS 

PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED 
Write for catalog G-4 





QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 






TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD - FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD - 
LINOLEUM - PLASTICS 


SEA STRONG, RIGID 
MIN TUBULAR 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS ¢ 


Send for folder with complete spec 
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fications 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept mM 
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CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church 
should use Winters’ De Luxe 
Bulletin Board. Dignified, 
effective, and economical. 
Over 7,000 IN USE, increase 
attendance, interest, and 
i collections. Write today for 
Illus. Catalog PS. H. E. 
i} Winters Specialty Company, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


—_ 

















| We'll Send These 2 Boxes of Greeting Cards 
<<, TO ALL WHO WANT 


EXTRA MONEY 




























® uptob0cabox! Eztr 


% ments and git 
% tionery, ildren’s Books, etc. 
%, a top money-maker 





Rush your name, address today for 

*. these two sensational new, fast- 

selling box Assortments! Show 

them to friends, neighbors, ev- 
eryone for easy, big profits. Get | 
the laugh- packed ‘*All-In-Fun’’ 
Assortment for Birthdays, Get- 
Well, Anniversaries, etc.—plus the 
new 1954 ‘*Feature’”’ All-Occasion As- 
. Each sells for $1.00—YOU make 
letra cash now in Easter cards— 
Easter is April 18! More than 40 other assort- 
2 d gift items — Gift Wrappings, Sta- 
Svery item is 


! 
END NO MONEY occzecs “aes 
Z irely on 





General Council elects officers, 
hears of tremendous church growth 


ATLANTA, GA.—(PN)—Dr. James A. 


| Jones, pastor of the Myers Park Pres- 


byterian Church, Charlotte, N. C., 
has been re-elected chairman of the 
General Council of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. 

Dr. J. N. Thomas, professor at 
Union Theological Seminary, Rich- 
mond, was re-elected vice-chairman, 
and other members named to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Council 
were Dr. Wallace M. Alston, Decatur, 
Ga.; Mrs. A. Walton Litz, Little Rock, 


| Ask: Ee. P. D. Miler, Aton. Ge: 


Dr. William C. Robinson, Decatur, 
Ga.; Dr. George Vick, Charleston, 
W. Va.; and Mr. John Wellford, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Twenty-five of the 26 members of 
the General Council, co-ordinating 
and planning agency of the Church, 
were present at the winter meeting, 
and were assigned to duties on the 
Executive, Program, Budget and Stew- 
ardship, Publicity, and Research Com- 
mittees. Mr. Wellford was named 
chairman of the Budget and Steward- 
ship Committee. Dr. Miller heads the 
Program Committee; Dr. W. G. Fos- 
ter of Alexandria, La., was named 
chairman of the Publicity Committee; 
and Dr. Robinson was made chairman 
of Research Committee. 

Actions by the Council consisted 
chiefly in discussing problems before 


| the Council and the Church and as- 


signing these problems to subcommit- 
tees for study. Few final actions were 
taken, but matters of importance and 
interest which came before the Coun- 
cil included: 

A report by the executive secretary, 
Dr. James G. Patton, Jr., on his ten 
years (as of October 15) as secretary 
of the Council or its predecessor, the 
Stewardship Committee, was heard. 
Outstanding facts revealed by the re- 
port were that while the membership 
of the Church was increasing 35%, 
(553,797 to 747,876), stewardship 
within the Church in contributions 
for benevolences, pastors’ salaries, cur- 
rent expenses and building expense 
was climbing 261%. (From $14,172,448 
to $51,114,722.) 

The Council referred to a special 
committee for study and report at 


the spring meeting of the Council re- 
quests from the Board of Church Ex- 
tension that a long range program for 
the Church be worked out, and that 
1956 be made a year of emphasis for 
Christian Higher Education. 

The Council approved proposed 
assignment of duties and responsibili- 
ties for “Church Planning Commit- 
tees” of local churches. This proposal 
for a committee will go to the General 
Assembly. 

Also approved by the Council was 
the idea of renaming the Inter-Board 
Adult Council the “Inter-Board Coun- 
cil,” and asking it to aid the General 
Council’s Program Committee in its 
planning. This proposal will go to the 
Board of Christian Education and 
other interested boards and agencies 
for their recommendations. The Inter- : 
Board Council is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Church Boards, asso- 
ciated to co-ordinate adult programs. 

In the PUBLICITY COMMITTEE of the 
Council, approval was given to a plan 
for offering direct aid to ministers and 
local church publicity personnel 
through a Publicity Service. 

The RESEARCH COMMITTEE reported 
to the Council on progress in study of 
“Methods of Indoctrination.” The 
Rev. Robert Bluford of Raleigh, N. C. 
is conducting the study. A new sub- 
committee was also set up to study the 
“Relation of Elders and Deacons.” 

The General Council will recom- 
mend to the General Assembly, as re- 
sult of another action this week, that 
the Board of Christian Education be 
authorized to conduct elder-deacon- 
pastor conventions in all synods in 
1956. 

Another special committee was 
given the task of studying possible 
combination of a number of requests 
for special offerings into a single ap- 
peal. Request for this study came to 
the Council from the General Council 
of the Synod of North Carolina. 

The request of the Inter-Board 
Adult Council that the General Coun- 
cil publish a pamphlet setting forth 
the General Assembly’s position con- 
cerning special fund-raising bazaars, 
fairs, etc., was also given to a special 
committee. 
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And further study will be under- 
taken in the matter of Council and 
Board member’s tenure. A change is 
being studied for possible recommen- 
dation to the General Assembly. 

A revision of the basis for ap- 
portionment of benevolences in the 
budget among synods and presby- 
teries came up for discussion, and fur- 
ther recommendation from FE. A. 
Dean, Council member from Austin, 
Texas, and executive-secretary of the 
Synod of Texas, will be made in the 
spring. 

Council members, Dr. Alston, Dr. 
Miller, and J. R. Neal of Atlanta, were 
appointed judges of the Council’s an- 
nual contest on stewardship sermons, 
open to seminary students. 

Mrs. A. Walton Litz, from Little 
Rock, reported on high lights of a 
trip to Europe this summer. She told 
of attending a General Council meet- 
ing in Brussels, of the Belgian Chris- 
tian Missionary Church, bringing 
greetings from this small Protestant 
group there which also has a Presby- 
terian system of government. The 
General Council sent official greetings 
to the Belgian group. Mrs. Litz also 
told of spending Easter in Rome 
where she and her husband and son 
attended communion service at the 
Waldensian Church. 





FLORA MACDONALD COL- 
LEGE is engaged in a campaign to 
raise $500,000 by the end of 1954. 
The campaign has been launched in 
various communities throughout the 
three supporting presbyteries, Orange, 
Wilmington, and Fayetteville, and will 
be carried to others upon the comple- 
tion of this phase of the program. 








Choir Gowns for children, 
intermediate and adult groups in 
many rich, colorful fabrics. 
Budget Plan if you wish. Also 
Gowns for Confirmation on 

rental basis. Write today. for 
complete information. 


Ask for 
Choral Gown booklet G 44 


E. R. MOORE CO. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, IIl. 
25-34 Jackson, Long Island 
i  P 

1908 Beverly Blvd., Los 
Angeles 57, Calif. 
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Sherrill Sees Far Eastern 
Religions Losing Vitality 


GREENWICH, CONN.—The old reli- 
gions of the Far East “have lost any 
vitality and power they may once 
have had,” the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox 
Sherrill, presiding bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, said here. 

For this reason, Bishop Sherrill said, 
“the idea popular in some quaters that 
the West is forcing Christianity upon 
people who already have a satisfactory 
religion of their own is false.” 


The bishop made the observation | 


in reporting to the Episcopal National 
Council on a 23,000-mile trip to the 
Far East, from which he had just re- 
turned. 

“There is a great void in the lives 
of many [Oriental people],” he said. 
“In this fact, Communism finds an op- 
portunity. It is not enough to give 
them democracy by itself. There must 
be a spiritual force behind democracy, 
which is Christianity. 

“Old barriers are broken down, and 
the way is open as never before to 


the Gospel of the Christ who was | 


not Western or Eastern but came to 


draw all men to Him. Of course there | 


are great difficulties, as there always 
have been in Christian history.” 





American 
Auditorium Chairs 
with pew ends 


ctmeucan 
AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
FOR DIGNITY AND COMFORT 


Increasingly, modern churches 
are turning to the dignity and 
comfort, as well as the beauty 
and durability of American Up- 
holstered Chairs. This type of 
seating also lends itself to curved 
rows. Write to us in detail about 
your needs. 
DEPARTMENT 167 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World's Leader in Public Seating 


354 Nelson St., S. W. 2930 Canton St. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. Dallas 1, Texas 




















Published February 
VOLUME 9 


Acts — Romans 
of 
THE 
INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE 


Christendom’s Most 
Comprehensive Commentary 


12 VOLUMES 


* Complete texts 


positions by G. H. C. Mac- 
gregor, Theodore P. Ferris, 
John Knox, and Gerald R. 
Cragg. 

¢ The half-way point—sixth pub- 
lished volume—in “one of the 
most extensive projects of 
scholarship and publishing in 
our time.”—New York Times. 


680 Pages—6% x 10 Inches—$8.75 


Other Volumes Available 


VOLUME 1—General and Old 
Testament Articles; Genesis, 
Exodus 

VOLUME 2—Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, 
Ruth, Samuel 

VOLUME 7—New Testament Ar- 
ticles; Matthew, Mark 

VOLUME 8—Luke, John 

VOLUME 10—Corinthians, Gala- 
tians, Ephesians 
Each 6% x 10 Inches, $8.75 


The remaining volumes will 
appear at half-year intervals un- 
til all 12 volumes are published. 

If you do not have the com- 
plete prospectus describing THE 
INTERPRETER’S BIBLE, the coupon 
below will bring you one with- 
out charge. 


MAIL TO YOUR BOOKSELLER 


Please send me the prospectus 
of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE, 
published by Abingdon Press: 


Name 
Address __ 
City _ 

State__ anew a ee 
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in both the 
Revised Standard and King 
James Versions of the Bible. 
¢ Introductions, exegeses, and ex- 
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One Hour In Japan 


By CATHERINE FULTZ 


Missionary in Nagoya, Japai 


I 


ne ALONG IN 90- 
DEGREE HEAT at the breath-taking speed 
of 25 miles per hour, this being one 
of Japan’s better highways, the gray 
Plymouth approached a green hill 
side. The hillside was topped by a 
rambling building which boasted a 
central tower and otherwise some- 
what resembled a ranch-type hotel. 

Five of us alighted from the car 
and entered a whistle-clean hallway, 
where we were greeted politely by 
two bowing and smiling Japanese 
gentlemen. After following them up 
a flight of smooth stairs, the slippers 
to which we had changed flapping as 
we walked, we were led into a re- 
ception room and served the usual 
Japanese tea, plus gelatin-like, emer- 
ald-colored cakes which we were told 
had been made from green peas. 
These latter appealed much more to 
the eve than to the palate! 

These formalities ended, we de- 
scended the stairs and passed through 
several hallways till we came to an 
auditorium seating about one hundred 
and twenty teen-age boys, all dressed 
in patched white shirts and blue knee- 
length trousers. They stood and 
bowed politely, then waited for us 
to be seated before resuming their 


seats. 
Mas. SYMTHE, PETITE 


MISSIONARY FROM NAGOYA, greeted 
her young friends and introduced the 
rest of us—young A-2C David Hart, 
airman on leave from Korea now 
getting a look at “Missions in Action” 
in his denomination; young Yamamoto 
San, newly-graduated minister from 
Tokyo Seminary; Mrs. Colin Gunn, 
who was visiting her missionary 
daughter at Kinjo College, and my- 
self, now in my third year of my 
three-year short term at Kinjo. 
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We sang a familiar hymn and had 
a prayer ‘and Bible reading. Then 
most of the boys stood, erect and 
bright-eyed, and repeated with vigor 
| Corinthians 1:8. Mrs. Smythe pre- 
sented little gift souvenir towels to 
all who had learned these verses dur- 
ing the summer and, in order that no 
one should be slighted, gave boxes 
of grapes to the whole group. 

Mr. Yamamoto then began teaching 
the boys a new hymn, with me at 
the organ, desperately trying to keep 
time to sounds still foreign and unin- 
telligible to one untrained in the lan- 
guage, but finally catching up with 
him. We were more in tune on the 
familiar hymns used later! Every boy 
seemingly gave whole-hearted atten- 
tion to the short, interesting talk 
which he gave afterward and bowed 
his head reverently for the following 
prayer. 


,— HYMN, A PRAYER, 
FAREWELL BOWsS—and we were ushered 
out to the car to take us on the re- 
turn twelve-mile trip in time to meet 
appointments in Nagoya. 

“One of those boys killed his father,” 
stated Mr. Yamamoto. “The superin- 
tendent told me about it.” 

And I'd been thinking to myself, 
“How can they be bad?” I exclaimed. 
“They don’t look bad. But then 
they’ve been without knowledge of 
+ re 

Yes, it was a boys’ reformatory in 
which our meeting had been held. 
Though Mrs. Smythe goes there to 
hold monthly meetings, it was my first 
time to accompany her. One hundred 
and twenty boys under eighteen, all 
here to be given a chance for a better 
way of life. than the way of crime! 

One hundred and tw enty boys who 
need Christ’s love in their hearts, as 
many have little love from any other 
source. One hundred and twenty boys 
who could be His disciples. Pray it 
may so be. END 











New Orleans Council 
Announces Radio Programs 


Rev. Walter D. Langtry, pastor of 
Prytania Street Presbyterian Church 
of New Orleans and stated clerk of the 
presbytery, has played a key role in 
the inauguration of two new radio 
programs for the New Orleans Coun- 
cil of Churches. Mr. Langtry is chair- 
man of the radio and television com- 
mittee for the council. 

The programs are: 

“The Foundation for Life’ half- 
hour broadcast from 12 to 12:30 P.M. 
each Sunday over WWL in which 
each local church arranges its own 
program for that period; and more 
recently the chain program, “The Eve- 
ning Comes,” conducted by the noted 
commentator and music critic, Mil- 
ton Cross, and based on the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible. The 
latter program began in New Orleans 
in November, over WSMB. The last 
program, to be aired on 197 stations, 
will include symphonic music, choral 
singing and the religious experiences 
of nationally known personalities. 
Each broadcast will close with a 
prayer offered by an armed forces 
chaplain. 


REVIVAL IN AUSTRALIA 


BRISBANE, AUSTRALIA—The “biggest 
religious revival in 50 years” is under 
way in Australia, according to an 
article by the well-known journalist, 
J. Blyth, in the Brisbane Courier-Mail. 


Mr. Blyth said Australians are re- 
sponding enthusiastically to current 
religious campaigns, particularly the 
“Mission to the Nation,” conducted 
by the Rev. Alan Walker of the 
Methodist Church, and the Family 
Rosary Crusade, conducted by Father 
Patrick Peyton, C.S.C., of Albany, 
N. Y. 

The basic reason for this response, 
Mr. Blyth said, is that Australians “are 
worried about their own lives and the 
progress of world events.” 


“The shock of two world wars 
within a generation has left the social 
and moral foundations of every coun- 
try tottering and uncertain,” he said. 


“Only now, perhaps, are people be- 
ginning to realize that political, scien- 
tific, economic panaceas are not the 
complete answer. They are turning 
back to religion and the idea of God.” 
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Hunter to Deliver 
754 Lectures at UTS 


RICHMOND, vA.—The Sprunt Lec- 
tures will be held on the campus of 
Union Theological Seminary from 
Monday, March 1, through Friday, 
March 5. This year the principal lec- 
turer will be Archibald MacBride 
Hunter, doctor of Philosophy, pro- 
fessor of Biblical Criticism in Aber- 
deen University, Aberdeen, Scotland. 
Dr. Hunter’s series of lectures will be 
on The Relevancy of Paul’s Gospel, 
which will include: “Relevant or Ir- 
relevant?”; “The Gospel According 
to St. Paul”; “Our Human Predica- 
ment,” “The Way of Deliverance”; 
“Newness of Life (1) Fellowship with 
Christ”; Newness of Life (2) Power 
and Principles”; and “The Hope of 
Glory.” 

The Reverend George D. Heaton, 
pastor of Myers Park Baptist Church, 
will deliver the auxiliary lectures on 
the general subject of The Christian 
Ministry and Work. In his series of 
lectures, Dr. Heaton hopes to explore 
the minister’s philosophy toward the 
working hours of his parishioners and 
to reveal some of the facts about the 
conditions of the work that prevail. 

The Sprunt Lectures Week will be 
rounded out by the Inaugural ad- 
dresses of Balmer H. Kelly, professor 
of Biblical Theology; Robert White 
Kirkpatrick, professor of Homiletics; 
and William B. Oglesby, Jr., professor 
of Pastoral Counseling, who holds the 
Marthina DeFriece Memorial Chair. 

An added feature of the Sprunt 
Lectures Week will be the coffee hour 
between the morning lectures and 
after each evening lecture. These oc- 
casions furnish opportunity for visit- 
ors to renew their friendships and to 
meet the lecturers in an informal at- 
mosphere. During the entire Sprunt 
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Lectures Week visitors and members 
of the student bodies of the General 
Assembly’s Training School and the 
Seminary are privileged to view dis- 
plays and talk with personal repre- 
sentatives of the agencies of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Church. 

The lectures, the presence of mem- 
bers from the Boards of the General 
Assembly, and the informal social 
hours form an important link in the 
Seminary program of serving today’s 
and tomorrow’s ministers. 


Presbyterians Ask Fewer 
Special Financial Drives 


WILSON, N. c.—TIhe Southern Pres- 
byterian Synod of North Carolina at 
its 1goth session here adopted reso- 
lutions Opposing money-raising con- 
certs, benefit suppers, and similar ac- 
tivities, and called for fewer special 
financial drives in the churches. 

“This advice is given because we 
believe that the Lord has ordained that 
giving should be an act of worship and 
thus a means of grace,” the Synod said. 

“The primary concern of Christian 
stewardship is the absolute dedication 
of life and possessions to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, that this personal sur- 
render must underline any Biblical 
system of church financing.” 


Dr. Charles Crane Dies 


Death came on November 11, at 
Richmond, Va., to an internationally 
known missionary of our denomina- 
tion—Dr. Charles LaCoste Crane. 

The 69-year-old minister was born 
in Decatur, Ga., son of Ben S. Crane, 
the first chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of Agnes Scott College and 
one of its founders. His mother was 
the former Harriette Warner Farr. 

For nearly 30 years Dr. Crane was 
head of the Morrison Bible School 
in the Belgian Congo, Africa, during 
which time he was recipient of the 
Chevalier de Ordre Royal du Lion, 
highest award a civilian can receive 
from the Belgian government, and the 
Chevalier de l’Ordre de la Couronne. 

The missionary-linguist was the au- 
thor of numerous books in English 
and Buluba, African tongue of Central 
Belgian Congo. Among his writings is 
“In the Heart of Africa” (English); 
textbooks for natives and a two-vol- 
ume commentary on the New Testa- 
ment (all in Buluba); commentary on 
the Old Testament, Joshua-Esther (in 
Buluba). At the time of his death, 
Dr. Crane was completing a revision 
of the Bible in the Buluba language. 








WASHINGTON, D.C. (RNS)—Dr. Harold E. Stassen, former president of the International 
Council of Religious Education (now part of the National Council), presents Dr. Luther 
A. Weigle with a specially prefaced copy of the Revised Standard Version of the Bible 
as an expression of gratitude to him on the part of American churches. Dr. Weigle was 
chairman of a committee of scholars who prepared the RSV. 
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For all who want a healthier, 
happier life... 
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B Dew te: by CHARLES 
| Psychiatry | 


L. ALLEN 


Author of Roads to 
Radiant Living and 
In Quest of God’s 
Power 
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This is a book of remedies, tried and 
true, for the sick in mind and soul— 
and who has not, on occasion, needed 
the healing ministrations of the great 
Physician? The over-all treatment pre- 
scribed by the author is identical to 
that which many psychiatrists recom- 
mend—a return to the faith, to the 
same trust that David placed in the 
Good Shepherd in his hours of peni- 
tence, prayer, and praise. Specific pre- 
scriptions of Scripture readings, medi- 
tations, and prayer are precise, simple 
and effective, as Dr. Allen here 
testifies! $2.00 
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SALTY 
TANG 


Messages for 
Today 


by FREDERICK B. SPEAKMAN 
Introduction by 


E. G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


style, here are messages that penetrate 
to the very heart of man’s needs, and 
give answer to the many questions 
that trouble his mind and disturb his 
soul. Every line sparkles with rare 
zest and liveliness. Dr. Speakman’s 
subject matter ranges at large through 
Gospel and story, each message culmi- 
nating in a moral or truth so clearly 
stated as to compel the doubter to be- 
lieve and the wayward to acknowledge 
his failure. Men and women, regard- 
less of denomination, age, or reading 
habits will find this a book they “can- 
not put down.” $2.00 


at your bookstore 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
Westwood, N. J. 











God Spared Americans to Help 
World, Says Mrs. Roosevelt 


SYRACUSE, N. ¥.—Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt told an audience celebra- 
ting United Nations Week that God 
saved the United States from damage 
in World War II in order that Ameri- 
cans might help improve the world. 


If so, you will be 
happy to know how 
we have improved the 
hearing and relieved 
those miserable head 
noises, caused by ca- 
tarrh of the head, for 
thousands of people 
(many past 70) who 
have used our simple 
Elmo Palliative Home 
Treatment in the past 
16 years. This may be 
the answer to your 

prayer. NOTHING TO WEAR. Here are 
SOME of the symptoms that may likely 
be causing your catarrhal deafness and 
head noises: Head feels stopped up 
from mucus. Dropping of mucus in 
throat. Hawking and spitting. Mucus 
in nose or throat every day. Hearing 
worse with a cold. Hear — but don’t 
understand words. Hear better on clear 
days. Worse on rainy days. Head noises 
like crickets, bells, whistles, clicking, 
escaping steam or many other sounds. 
If your condition is caused by catarrh 
of the head, you, too, may likely enjoy 
such wonderful relief as many others 
have reported. WRITE TODAY FOR 
PROOF AND 30 DAY TRIAL OFFER. 


THE ELMO COMPANY 
DEPT. 4LG2 DAVENPORT, IOWA 














The former UN delegate said that 
she has often wondered why the 
United States was the only great 
country which was not invaded or 
bombed in the war. She concluded 
it was “the grace of God that spared 
this country so that it could use its 
power for the good of the world.” 


Americans should support the 
United Nations, Mrs. Roosevelt said, 
because of the grace of God to this 
nation. 


She took issue with those who say 
the United Nations cannot succeed 
because God has been left out. Indi- 
viduals going into UN sessions feel 
the need of prayer, she said, because 
few have in themselves the wisdom 
and patience that international negoti- 
ations require. 


Mrs. Roosevelt praised the period of 
silent meditation which opens UN ses- 
sions, saying that each delegate may 
thus pray in his own way. She said 
this demonstrates that respect for the 
customs and religions of others which 
we expect for our own. 


“I pray for our nation that our na- 
tion may have faith and vision and 
charity so that we may learn to love 
our neighbors,” she concluded. “Then 
by God’s grace we may succeed.” 





At right: First Presbyterian Church 
Wilton, N. D. 
Church groups from every state have written 


us expressing their pride and pleasure in 
these keepsake plates. 





Written in sharp, pungent, full-flavored | 


Every Church member 
will want one! 


Beautiful 
KEEPSAKE PLATES 


@ picturing your Church and 
decorated in 23 Kt. Gold 

@ Church history printed on 
back of plates at no extra charge 


These lovely commemorative plates 
picture your Church or Chancel in 
permanently fired single or multi- 
color ceramics. Historical data is 
printed and fired on back of plate. 

Churches throughout the country 
have written us about the success of 
these plates. A plate in the home of 

















@ ideal for commemorations, anniversaries, dedications 


ORLD WIDE Ari Studios 


each member reflects pride in the 
Church and support for worthy proj- 
ects. Plates are ideal for bazaars and 
other events, make wonderful gifts 
for friends and loved ones. 


For sample plates and full details, 
write: 


Covington 25, Tennessee 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
EXPANDS RELIGION PROGRAM 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, vA.—IT he Univer- 
sity of Virginia is adding next session 
an undergraduate degree with a major 
in religious education and will broaden 
its emphasis on religious education at 
the graduate level. 

Lindley J. Stiles, dean of the School 
of Education, announced the program. 
He said its aim is to prepare students 
to take teaching positions in church 
schools and colleges, to become teach- 
ers of religion in connection with pub- 
lic schools, and to carry on other reii- 
gious education activities. 


One-third for radio 


The Board of Church Extension has 
acknowledged, with gratitude, the 
Women of the Church’s action nam- 
ing the administrative wing of the 
Protestant Radio Center in Atlanta 
in honor of Dr. John Alexander, sec- 
retary of the Division of Radio and 
Television and president of the Cen- 
ter. The Women of the Church have 
earmarked one-third of the Birthday 
Offering of 1954 for the use of this 
Division, and $30,000 of the offering 
will be applied toward the cost of the 
Protestant Radio Center, now being 
built co-operatively by five denomina- 
tions (Presbyterians U.S. and U.S.A., 
Methodists, Episcopalians, and Luth- 
erans). 

The Board welcomed as a new em- 
ployee of the Radio and Television 
Division, Mr. Harold B. Seawright, 
technician and field representative, 
formerly with the U. S. Department 
of Public Health. Other new develop- 
ments in this division in its co-opera- 
tion with Protestant Radio Center 
were noted: the Protestant Hour is 
now being carried by Armed Forces 
Radio; Center-produced programs are 
now on the air in North Brazil; four 
of the Center’s programs are on a year- 
round basis, carried by hundreds of 
American  stations—The Protestant 
Hour, Banners of Faith, The Sunday 
School of the Air, and Vespers. 


LEARN AT HOME 


@ to be a Nurse’s Aide 
@ Practical Nurse 





ov 


@ or Infant Nurse 
Prepare in spare time for a fascinating, high-pay career. 
Thousands of men and women, 18-60, are graduates of 
this physician-endorsed course. High school not required. 
Easy payments; earn as you learn, Trial plan. 55th year. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Dept. 202, 25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Please send me free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
Name a : eas 
City State = 


FEBRUARY, 1954 


Suudl 
Manutacturers of Church Worship Aids 
exclusively for over a quarter of a 


century...Write for catalog and listing 
of local de@alers desirous of serving you. 


SUDBURY BRASS GOODS CO. 


Dept. 27 


55 Sudbury Street, Boston 14, Mass. | 


GOWNS 


*Pulpit and Choir- 


Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 

SMe Embroideries - Vestments 

— Hengings - Communion 
Sets . Alter Brass Goods 


“Tational «:: 3 





At 











No classes to attend. Easy spare-time train- 
ing covers big choice of subjects. Friendly 
instructors; standard texts. Full credit for 
previous schooling. Diploma awarded. 
Write now for FREE catalog! 


WAYNE SCHOOL Catalog HBX-4 
2527 Sheffield Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 











| | Want to Contact NEW WRITERS 


Who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 
write for pay. No experience necessary—we 
train vou at home. Send for FREE details. 


| 
| SAUNDERS CUMMINGS INSTITUTE 
| 
| 


P. O. Box 17006, Studio B-13-C 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. 





| Aneweas Fnet Et Lectoonde Wee 


FOR CHURCHES LARGE OR SMALL 


MODEL 2C2 
Two 61-note manuals... full 
32-note A.G.O. pedal board 


Write for FREE Booklet "HOW TO CHOOSE AN ORGAN” 


Just off the press, this helpful analytical guide will aid indi- 
viduals and organ committees in avoiding common pitfalls 

_ will serve to assure selection of the most satisfactory 
organ for your purpose. Tells what to look for. . . what to 
avoid. See your dealer or write direct. Also ask for literature 
on all Connsonata organs. Compare before you buy. No 
obligation. Address department 164 


First in TONE, PERFORMANCE and MUSICAL VARIETY 
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Se Christian 
Viewpoint 


LOUIS C. LaMOTTE 


The Department of the Bible 
Presbyterian Junior College 
Moxteon, North Carolina 


“THERE ARE SO MANY DENOMINATIONS 
and I can’t decide which is right” is 
sometimes stated as an excuse for 
avoiding the claims of the Christian 
life. Suppose you were to hear the 
screech of tires followed by a crash 
and when you got there a man was 
lying outside the car with blood spurt- 
ing from a severed artery. You tied up 
the cut tight with your pocket hand- 
kerchief so as to stop the bleeding, 
and called to the people gathering to 
call an ambulance. One went one way 
and one another to phone. Soon three 
ambulances drove up. You lean over 
the man and say, “Fellow, we have 
three ambulances all driving up at 
once. We are going to put you in one 
of them and drive you to the hospital.” 

“What kind of automobiles are the 
ambulances?” the man asks. 

“One is on a Chevolet chassis, one 
on a Ford chassis, and one on a Ply- 
mouth chassis,” you rely. 

“No,” says the man, “Pll not get in 
any of them. I can’t tell which is the 
best car, a Ford, Chevrolet, or a Ply- 
mouth, and until I can decide that [’ll 
not ride in any ambulance.” 

“My dear man,” you would say, 

“what you need is something to get 
you to the hospital, and quick. Any- 
one of these will do that.” 

Anyone of several denominations 
will give you the message of grace in 
Christ Jesus and help you live a Chris- 
tian life. 

“We are ambassadors therefore on 
behalf of Christ, as though God were 
entreating by us: we beseech you on 
behalf of Christ, be ye reconciled to 
God.”—Il Corinthians 5:20 (A. s. Vv.) 


Mr. Fuchida Preaches 


Some of you may recall the letter 
written to you several years ago, tell- 
ing of the remarkable meeting in 
Osaka when Mr. Fuchida, the “Jap- 
anese pilot, who gave the order to 
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bomb Pearl Harbor, and Jacob De 
Shazer, one of Doolittle’s pilots, who 
hentied Tokyo, gave their testimo- 
nies to about 5,000 people gathered 
in the largest auditorium in Osaka. 
Some doubted the sincerity of Mr. 
Fuchida, and thought he ‘wouldn’t 
hold out. Yesterday, I heard of the 
meetings he is to hold here in Kobe 
next week, and that he had been 
preaching in many cities of Japan. 
As you well know, Japan is getting 
ready for rearmament, and the gov- 
erment has been urging Mr. Fuchida 
to head their air force, but every 
time he has given the same answer: 
“IT am now a soldier of the Cross, and 
can’t do anything else.” 
MRS. W. C. 
1953) 


MCLAUCHLIN (October 2, 


SAYS LARGE CITIES 
HAVE CHURCH PROBLEM 


sT. LouIs, Mo.—Large cities in the 
United States are “plagued with too 
small churches, too many poorly- 
placed churches and too many com- 
peting churches,” a New York min- 
ister said here. 

Dr. Robert A. McKibben, superin- 
tendent of the Department of City 
Work of Methodist National Missions, 
said the situation “baffles and perplexes 
church leaders.” 

He addressed a conference on mis- 
sions at Union Memorial Methodist 
Church. “Only co- -operation between 
clergymen of all denominations can 
solve the problems created by the 
increase in the number of small 
churches,” Dr. McKibben said. 








With a stone sent them by a Presbyterian youth group in each of the 48 
states, the young people of First Church in Wilson, North Carolina, have built 


a “National Fireplace.” 


This unusual project started in the late summer of 1949. Dr. Harold J. 
Dudley, then pastor of the church, met with the Youth Council and suggested 
the Fellowship sponsor the building of a fireplace in the Fellowship Hall of the 


new church. 


A stone fireplace was decided upon, not to be made of just ordinary stones, 
but stones from every state in the union—sent by a Presbyterian group like 
themselves. Letters were drawn up and sent to Presbyterian churches in each 
state capital and a few foreign countries. Replies came in slowly. More letters 
were written and finally one day the first stone arrived from the First Presby- 
terian Church in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. By the last of 1949 twelve stones 
had been received, and by October, 1950, 25 stones had been collected. By late 
spring of 1952 stones had been received from all the states. 

The stones range from a large polished deep red stone with “Wyoming” 
engraved on it, to three stones from Scotland, one of which came from Edinburgh 


Castle. 


To the Youth Fellowship, their “National Fireplace” means much more than 
just an unusual project. The true spirit of the whole idea is, as one minister 


said in his letter: 


“We join with you in prayer that this rock may be symbolic 


of our united fellowship as we build together upon that Foundation Stone, 


even Jesus Christ.” 
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By BETTY BUCHANAN 


Buchanan 
Arkansas 


Mrs. Paul W. 
Batesville, 


HE First PresByTERIAN CHURCH 

oF BATESVILLE, ARKANSAS, Was 

established in 1842, but ten years 
prior to this a colony of Presbyterian 
families emigrated from West Ten- 
nessee, bringing their own pastor, the 
Rev. Daniel L. Gray, with them. 
However, due to ill health, Mr. Gray 
was forced to resign his post, and 
about two years later these families 
returned to Tennessee. 

It was in May, 1842, that the First 
Presbyterian Church was organized, 
although the congregation was with- 
out a house of worship and had very 
few church services for more than 
four years. During this time A. W. 
Lyon, a very staunch Presbyterian, at- 
tended services in Little Rock, making 
the trip on horseback once a month. 
In 1849 a brick building was erected 
on Main Street (the present location 
of a large hardware store). This house 
of w orship served not only the Pres- 
byterians ,but also the Episcopalians 
while they were without a meeting 
house. 

The building was sold 61 years later 
to Dr. F. A. Gray, who used this 
house of God for another worthy pur- 
pose, a hospital. 

The Rev. I. J. Long was installed as 
pastor in 1871. He established and 
maintained a private high school, 
which was the nucleus around which 
the organization of Arkansas College 
(the first college in Arkansas and the 
only Presbyterian College, U.S., in 
the state) was effected on October 24, 
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Church of the Month 


1872, and of which he was elected 
president. Several years later Dr. Long 
asked to be relieved of his pastoral 
position so he could devote full time 
to his presidential duties. 

In 1909 the congregation decided to 
erect a church house in a new location 
—across the street from Arkansas Col- 
lege. The first service was held in this 
new building on January 22, 1911. 
About that same time Mr. and Mrs. 
George T. McKee, members of the 
church, now of Mountain Home, Ar- 
kansas, left for the mission field in 
the Belgian Congo. Batesville’s First 
Presbyterian Church supported them 
throughout their stay in Africa. 

The new structure was severely 
damaged by fire on Saturday, January 
12, 1929. It resulted in the total de- 
struction of the choir loft and pipe 
organ, the pulpit with its furniture, 
much of the floor in front of the pul- 
pit, the communion table, and a piano, 
plus damage to the rest of the build- 
ing. Services were held in Alumni 
Hall of the college the next day and 
for the remainder of the year. The 
repaired building has almost the same 
appearance as before, as the gray brick 
walls were not impaired. A two-story 
extension was built to house the Sun- 
day school departments. 

The last payment on the debt of the 
church building was made in 1939 
while Dr. J. S. Sleeper was pastor. In 
addition to being pastor of First Pres- 
byterian, Dr. Sleeper was professor of 
Bible at the College for seven years. 






In the spring of 1942 the church 
held its centennial celebration. Invita- 
tions were sent to former members 
and ministers, and guests from Okla- 
homa, Texas, California, Missouri, 
Colorado, and Africa were enter- 
tained. Interesting antiques that had 
been associated with the church in the 
past were placed on display. 

Last year a large recreation room 
was added and the kitchen was en- 
larged and redecorated, thus making 
the church better able to teach and 
entertain the college students affiliated 
with First Presbyterian and thereby 
hold their interest. 

The church and the college are 
very closely tied together, and it is 
hoped that this bond will continue 
throughout the lives of both. END 


FUNDS FOR IONA 


EDINBURGH— I rustees of the ancient 
cathedral and other religious struc- 
tures on the Scottish island of Iona 
have launched a public appeal for 
10,000 pounds ($28,000). Income from 
this sum would be used for upkeep 
and repair of the historic buildings. 

Although various gifts have been 
received for restoration of the build- 
ings, the trustees have only about 500 
pounds a year to maintain them. This 
sum is completely inadequate. 

Iona, where St. Columba landed in 
563 and laid the foundations of his 
monastery, was once the most famous 
center of Celtic Christianity. 
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THE EDUCATED WOMAN 


The influence of the 


educated American 


woman is one of the 


strongest forces for good in our national life today. 


It is Christian liberal education, 
that has developed her abilities and insights. 


not narrow specialized training, 
As homemaker-citizen 


and as careerist-citizen, she justifies magnificently the faith of those 
who a century ago were fighting for her right to learn what she 


wished to learn. 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


Affiliated with Presbyterian Church, 


DECATUR, GA. 
he 3 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY’‘’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
Prepares for Christian service in religious education, Bible teaching, missions, and 
church music. Courses leading to master’s and bachelor’s degrees. 

Accredited by 


Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 


HENRY WADE DvBOSE, President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Va. 





STILLMAN COLLEGE 
est. 1876 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


The only institution for Negroes owned by the 
Presbyterian Church, 

Now Awarding Degrees of BACHELOR of 
ARTS and BACHELOR of SCIENCE 
Bible Central in the Curriculum 
For information, write: 

SAMUEL BURNEY HAY, President 
P. O. Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





“Education has always yielded her best 
fruit when associated with religion.” 
—Woodrow Wilson 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
Joun R. CUNNINGHAM, 
President 
Davidson, North Carolina 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


“For over half a century producing 
women of superior qualities.” 
MarsHALL Scotr Woopson 
President 


Red Springs, N. C. 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited, 4-yr. liberal arts college for 
women. A.B. degree. Broad curriculum, small 
classes. 14 majors, departmental, interdepart 
mental, and an independent major, including 
music, art, Bible, dra- 
matic arts. Cours ses in 
nursery schoc 1 ec a- 
tion. 112th year. 
Competitive scholar- 
ships. Catalog. Mary 
Baldwin College, 
Dept. S, Staunton, Va. 





SOUTHWESTERN 


AT 
MEMPHIS 
A College with a 
Tradition of Excellence 
Offers an Adventure 
In Learning and in Christian Living 
Write for Information 
Peyton N. Rhodes, President 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 





QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Fully accredited, four-year, liberal arts 
college for women. Men accepted as day 
students. 

For information write the Registrar. 


pe KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian * Coeducational * Founded 1867 


Sound liberal education under vigorous Chris- 
tian influences. Fully accredited. Four-year 
liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: Com- 
petitive, Academic, Grant in Aid, Remunera- 
tive Work. 60-acre campus. Intra-mural sports. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Catalog and 
illustrated booklet. 


R. T. L. LISTON, President, Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 


MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
iving and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
Western North Carolina 
Coat low enough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write 
J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat, N. C. 











Dr. Grant receives 
high praise in La. 


From Louisiana comes word again 
of the dynamic program being carried 
out by the state’s welfare institutions, 
under direction of Dr. Edward D. 
Grant. Thirteen radio and five televi- 
sion programs during the winter have 
been typical of the drive to inform the 
public as to just what these institutions 
are doing and what additional support 
they need. 

A New Orleans Times-Picayune 
staff writer describes the public recep- 
tion being given these educational 
programs, and Dr. Grant’s administra- 
tion in general. 

“Paul M. Hebert, dean of Louisiana 
State University Law School, says: 
‘This is by far the most intelligent 
and comprehensive approach to the 
problems of the state institutions that 
could be devised.’ 

“Mrs. Bland Cox Bruns, Orleans 
parish state representative says: “The 
people of Louisiana are fortunate to 
have men like Dr. Grant and Reed 
Cozart (another Presbyterian, assistant 
director) in charge of their institu- 
tions.’ 

“Other top leaders in the state, even 
including some not __ particularly 
friendly to the Kennon administration 
[Governor Kennon is a Presbyterian, 
too] call Dr. Grant: ‘A spellbinder,’ 
‘a supersalesman,’ ‘one of the most 
dynamic speakers I have ever heard.’ ” 

Naturally, members of the Board of 
Christian Education in Richmond are 
proud of the great contribution their 
former head is making in this new 
field of Christian service. 





Sustained by a Heritage 
of Christian Ideals 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
MARSHALL W. BROWN, President 


Clinton, South Carolina 





PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Moderate 
Endowed. Christian em- 
phasis. A. A. and A. S. de- 
grees. Graduates transfer to best 
colleges as juniors. Professor for 
each ten students. Presonal at- 
tention. Scientific tests. Major 
sports. Two-year business course. 
Preparatory Department with grades 10, 11, 
and 12. Write for catalog. 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Maxton, NortH CAROLINA 


Educational excellence. 
charges. 
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PREACHING 
ANGLES 


FRANK H. CALDWELL, 
president, Louisville Presby- 
terian Seminary 


This practical book shows every 
minister how he can make his preach- 
ing more effective, more dynamic and 
memorable, through the use of preach- 
ing angles—techniques, procedures, or 
ideas that make the central message 
of the sermon penetrate the conscious- 
ness and hearts of the hearers. Written 
in a highly readable, captivating style 
that exemplifies the techniques he ad- 
vocates. PUBLISHED FEBRUARY 8. $2 


A_ HISTORICAL 

APPROACH TO 

EVANGELICAL 
WORSHIP 


ILION T. JONES, professor 
of practical theology, San 
Francisco Theological Semi- 
nary 


Dr. Jones believes that present trends 
toward imitation of ancient liturgical 
forms are endangering the distinctive 
character of Protestant worship—and 
Protestantism itself. He traces the his- 
tory of evangelical worship from its 
Old Testament background to the pres- 
ent and offers usable suggestions for 
practices and procedures of Christian 
worship that are true to its evangelical 
origin. PuBLisHED FEBruARy 8. 320 
PAGES. $4.50 


‘THE GOSPEL 
AND THE 
GOSPELS 


JULIAN PRICE LOVE, pro- 
fessor of Biblical Theology, 
Louisville Presbyterian Semi- 
nary 


A clear and challenging interpreta- 
tion of the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John—and more particularly 
of the One Gospel of Christ’s redemp- 
tion proclaimed by each of the Gospel 
writers. 

“Will broaden the reader’s under- 
standing and deepen his appreciation 
of the Gospel record.”—Christian Ob- 
server. $2.75 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


JOHN BRIGHT, professor of Hebrew and Interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament, Union Theological 





CALDWELL 








LOVE 


Seminary, Richmond 


“A superlative example of Biblical interpretation. . 
there really is a unifying and continuous theme which draws the diverse 
parts of the Scriptures together into a continuous whole. That unifying 
idea is the Kingdom of God.’—Religious Book Club Bulletin. THE 


New ABINGDON-COKESBURY AWARD WINNER. 


At All Bookstores 





Helpful NEW and RECENT Books 
for MINISTER and LAYMAN 


GETTING TO 
KNOW GOD 


JOHN A. REDHEAD, min- 
ister, First Presbyterian 
Church, Greensboro, North 
Carolina 

In these 16 sermons Dr. Redhead 
tells what God is like. Each sermon 
is about God himself—his nature, his 
wisdom, his providence, his grace, and 
his personality as revealed in his only 
Son, Jesus Christ. The particular value 
of these messages is in the immeasur- 
able importance of their subject, their 
clear-as-a-bell language, and their con- 
cern that all men may know God and 
his saving power. $2 


FIRE IN 
THY MOUTH 
DONALD G. MILLER, pro- 


fessor of New Testament, 
Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond 


Written to “relate the recent renewal 
of interest in Biblical theology” to the 
pulpit, this book is both a plea and a 
challenge to the minister to make 
preaching central in his ministry and 
the Bible central in his preaching. It 
deals with such vital questions as the 
true nature of preaching, the place of 
the Bible in preaching, and the dif- 
ficulties, values, and implications of 
Biblical preaching. $2.50 


THE CHURCH 
WE LOVE 


WILBUR La ROE, JR., for- 
mer lay moderator, General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. 


A dedicated layman’s call to lay men 
and women everywhere for greater love 
for their church and greater diligence 
in its service. 

“It says a good many things that 
need to be said and says them with 
conviction and vitality. Such a book 
by a layman was long overdue for 
writing. . . . It should do much good 
among its readers both of the laity and 
clergy.”—Georgia Harkness. $1.25 
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$3.75 BRIGHT 
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